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New Editor Announced 



Connie Dunlap 
RTSD President 

The first issue of Library Resources & Technical Services appeared in 
the winter of 1957, the new journal of the newly-formed Resources 
and Technical Services Division. Although a merger of two specialized 
publications. Journal of Catalogmg and Classification and Serial Slants, 
LRTS, from the beginning, was intended to serve the Division as a 
whole by publishing papers on topics of interest to all of its sections. 
It serves as a forum for those of like interests and presents an opportu- 
nity for the exchange of ideas for those of related interests. For the first 
ten years of its existence LRTS was under the expert guidance of the 
beloved late Esther J. Piercy. 

Under Miss Piercy's direction, LRTS became an outstanding profes- 
sional journal. After her untimely death in 1967. Paul Dunkin became 
the chief editor and maintained the high standards of excellence. With 
Dr. Dunkin 's retirement in 1971, editorship of the journal fell to the 
capable hands of Robert Wedgeworth briefly until he became ALA Execu- 
tive Director. Each of the editors brought a special strength and a spe- 
cial expertise to LRTS but each retained the same high level of quality 
in the journal. 

To find an editor to carry on in this tradition of excellence and to 
further the development of LRTS was the principal concern of the 
RTSD Board of Directors, A search committee was appointed and the 
name of Wesley Simonton was presented to the board at the Midwinter 
Meeting in Washington, DC. Unanimous and enthusiastic approval was 
received. 

Dr. Simonton is a professor at the Library School, University of 
Minnesota. He has long been active in Division affairs and has served 
both as chairman, Cataloging and Classification Section and as president 
of the Division for two terms. The board looks forward to the continued 
success of LRTS under his able direction. 

A new assistant to the editor has also been appointed. She is Miss 
Helen Schmierer of the University of Chicago. 
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Measuring Reader Failure 
at the Catalogue 



Carol A. Seymour 
and 

J. L. Schofield 
Library Management Research Unit 
Cambridge University 
Cambridge, England 

In an effort to develop a simple method for librarians to employ to 
measure and evaluate author catalogue use, the Library Management 
Research Unit tested a survey design in four varying libraries. The 
reader was asked to note details of items not found in the catalogue, 
the source of the reference, and his status. The items were then 
checked by library staff to discover the cause of "failure." Library staff 
interviewed samples of catalogue users to determine the overall rate 
of "failure," the cooperation (with "Catalogue Query Slips") rate, and 
the action readers proposed to take in order to obtain the item(s) not 
found in the catalogue. 

Introduction 

PART OF THE BRIEF of the Library Management Research Unit 
(LMRU) has been to study users' problems and ways in which 
knowledge o£ these problems can be transmitted to the librarian.* One 
problem is the nonavailability of known items, bodi at the shelf and in 
the catalogue, when a reader comes to look for them. We have termed 
this nonavailability "failure"— failure by the reader to obtain the item 
desired. This does not by any means imply that the reader is always at 
fault, that he "failed" because he did not look in the right place on the 
shelf or because he did not use his intelligence or his energy in searching 
the catalogue (although these faults are sometimes present). There are 
many other possible reasons for failure, or nonavailability, such as the 
book being on loan or at the bindery, the reader having been given an 
inaccurate reference, the library not owning the book, etc. 

Many surveys have shown that the reader's approach to finding a de- 
sired book more often than not consists of looking on the shelf first, 

* The unit is supported by a grant from the Office for Scientific and Technical 
Information, Department of Education and Science. 

Manuscript received Sept. 1972; manuscript accepted for publication Dec. 1, 1972. 
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then, sometimes, consulting the catalogue. This pattern emerged in the 
survey of undergraduate library use carried out by the LMRU in twen- 
ty-one university libraries (unpublished). 

In known-book searches, an average of 39 percent consulted the cata- 
logue first, while 50 percent went straight to the shelves. (Two of the 
universities proved exceptions to this pattern, with 81 percent and 88 
percent consulting the catalogue first, and 9 percent and 12 percent, re- 
spectively, going to the shelves.) Another survey, at Southampton Uni- 
versity Library, showed that, in known- book searches, 37 percent looked 
in the author catalogue first, while 52 percent used it only if they "could 
not find the book easily elsewhere." 1 A Birmingham University Library 
survey found that, of 128 failures to find specific books, 16 percent of 
the readers had looked in the catalogue, and 78 percent had looked only 
on the shelves. 2 With these figures in mind it is evident that while the 
proportions of those failing in shelf failure and in catalogue failure 
surveys may be similar (as they were in the Cambridge University Li- 
brary: 27 percent and 25 percent respectively), the actual numbers of 
readers experiencing catalogue failure will generally be much smaller 
than those experiencing failure at the shelves. The unit has studied the 
problems of failure at the shelf and failure at the catalogue separately. 
The results of our studies on shelf failure can be found elsewhere. 3 
We concentrate here on our investigations of failure at the catalogue. 

Among the many studies of catalogue use, few have concentrated on 
failure at the catalogue. Most research has centred on how often the 
reader uses the catalogue, with what information he approaches it, and 
what characteristics he remembers most about a book when he is at- 
tempting to find it again; these studies are carried out with a view of im- 
proving the catalogue. 4 " 6 In the Birmingham survey already mentioned, 
readers were asked, in addition to the questions above, what action they 
intended to take after failing to find the item they had been looking 
for. 

The Catalog Use Committee of the American Library Association's 
Reference Services Division also carried out some studies, in twelve uni- 
versity and eleven public libraries. 7 - 8 Reference librarians were asked to 
fill in a form for any catalogue query they dealt with over a three- 
month period, checking off the "Type of Difficulty" and "Probable 
Cause." Difficulties encountered by patrons included lack of entry (for 
a book which was, nevertheless, in the library) (5.2 percent) , lack of 
cross references (13.4 percent), and confusion about filing arrangements 

(15.2 percent); probable causes cited, included Library of Congress cat- 
aloguing (14.9 percent), local policy (20.7 percent), and clerical errors 

(10.4 percent). 

A recent catalogue use study at Yale University was undertaken as 
part of a project on computerizing the catalogue. 9 The researchers want- 
ed information on how readers used the catalogue, in order to determine 
"how to design the computerized catalog to do its job most efficiently." 
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Figure 1 



Catalogue Query Slip 

Recto 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Catalogue Query Slip 

Please fill in this slip if you cannot find what you are looking for in the 
Catalogue. 

Use a SEPARATE slip for each item not found in the Catalogue. 
Underline all names and words which you checked. 


AUTHOR or other person or organi- 
sation responsible (if known) : 


TITLE, date, other information about 
the book, periodical, etc. (if known) : 


SOURCE (S) of this 

reference: 
Lecturer/Supervisor □ 
Reading list O 
Book/ Periodical article D 
Separate bibliography D 
Colleague/Friend D 
Reviews d 
Publicity media/ 

Bookshops/etc. D 
Other □ 


YOUR STATUS: 

First year undergraduate □ 
Second year undergraduate □ 
Third/ fourth year 

undergraduate D 
Affiliated student Q 
BA and Research Student □ 
Resident MA D 
Non-resident MA 
Other □ 


If this query 
originated in the 
Supplementary 
Catalogue please 
tick here: 

□ 



Verso 



FOR LIBRARY USE ONLY 



. Main Catalogue 

. Supplementary Catalogue 

. Bibliography 



. Not yet catalogued 
. On order 
. Not on order 



. Author's name 
. Surname 
. Forename 
- Corporate body 
■ Form heading 



, Edition 

. Insufficient information 
■ Not in Catalogue 
. Other 



Note — "Other" at the bottom of the right-hand column (verso) was divided at the 
time of analysis into various specific categories such as "Title," "Series," "Wrong cata- 
logue," "No apparent problem." On subsequent versions of the slip "Title" was listed 
separately. 
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They therefore carried out interviews— before and after a catalogue 
search— with over 2,000 catalogue users. Although some data gathered 
were on similar topics to those we were interested in, the method used- 
interviewing— would obviously be impractical for a librarian to employ 
himself. 

Method 

Our object in the survey (which covered Author/ Name catalogues 
only) was two-fold.* First, we wanted to discover the size of the "cata- 
logue failure" problem and the various reasons for it; second, we were 
attempting to develop a simple system for conveying this information 
to the librarian which would not be inordinately time-consuming for the 
staff. The survey designed comprised two parts. One part was the "Cata- 
logue Query Slips" (Figure 1) which were distributed around the cata- 
logue area, to be completed by the reader upon his failure to find a re- 
quired known item in the catalogue. The sections "Source of reference" 
and "Status of reader" were modified to suit the various libraries in 
which the survey took place. 

The "Catalogue Query Slips" were collected daily, counted, and 
checked, first of all in the catalogue to see if the items noted had been 
overlooked by the readers. If not found there, the items were checked 
in national and subject bibliographies to establish positive identification. 
When a bibliographical record found was substantially different from 
the notation on the query slip (e.g. a major variation in the title) the 
item was rechecked in the catalogue. The final checks were in records of 
books on order and books received but not yet fully processed. 

Brief interviews with a sample of users of the catalogue formed the 
second part of the survey. A member of the LMRU or a member of the 
library's staff carried out the interviews for two 30-minute periods per 
day. Observations of catalogue use prior to the start of the survey estab- 
lished times of peak use from which were chosen periods for interview- 
ing (in order to make the best use of the interviewer's time). The pur- 
pose of the interviews was to provide a basis on which to judge the num- 
ber and scope of the completed query slips received— e.g. What propor- 
tion of total failure recorded in the interviews did they represent? Were 
the proportions of each type of reader who filled in query slips similar 
to the proportions found by interviews to be failing? The interviews al- 
so gave a basic idea of how big the failure problem was, and provided 
information on what action was planned by those who had failed which 
might be of use in planning library services. Those interviewed were 
readers leaving the catalogue area who had been observed using the cat- 
alogue. (Whether or not they had been seen filling in a query slip was 
immaterial.) The following questions were asked: 

* In England, most "Subject catalogues" are classified. In the "Author catalogues" 
along with the authors and some titles are included books about people and places, 
called "Names." There are not to be confused with entries in the "Subject catalogue." 
— Ed. 
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1. Did you find all the items you were looking for in the catalogue? 

2. How many items were you looking for? 

[If yes in Question 1, go on to Question 6J 

3. How many did you find? 

4. Did you fill in a query slip at the catalogue for each item not 
found? 

5. What further steps, if any, do you plan to take to obtain the 
item (s) you could not find? 

6. What is your status in the university? 

The survey was carried out in four libraries: Cambridge University 
Library, Leicester University Library, London University Institute of Ed- 
ucation Library, and Bradford University Social Sciences Library. Cam- 
bridge University Library, a large copyright deposit library, is considered 
to be chiefly for research, although it is heavily used by undergraduates 
as well; there are many departmental and college libraries within the 
university, however, whose main function is to serve the needs of course 
work. The University of Leicester Library is medium-sized and caters for 
both course work and research. It is virtually the only library within the 
university. The Institute of Education Library, London University, al- 
though small, is the main research library in the field within the univer- 
sity. It is situated about ten minutes' walk from the main London Uni- 
versity Library, Senate House. Bradford University Social Sciences Li- 
brary is a small library catering to course work and limited research. The 
Bradford City Library, nearby, is fairly large and well-stocked. 

The period of the survey was five weeks during the autumn term in 
Cambridge and Leicester University libraries, and seven weeks during 
the spring term in the Institute of Education Library, London, and 
Bradford Social Sciences Library. 

Results 

The response from readers (in terms of query slips returned) in the 
Institute of Education and Bradford Social Sciences Libraries was only 
7 percent and 6 percent respectively of the total number of query slips 
(648) collected from all four libraries. Although admittedly these two 
libraries are smaller than the others, the interviews show that only 7 per- 
cent and 10 percent, respectively, of the readers who reported failing in 
those libraries were cooperating in the survey. Cooperation rates derived 
from interview data in the other libraries were 28 percent (Cambridge) 
and 16 percent (Leicester). 

These cooperation figures may seem quite low. And, in fact they are 
much lower than cooperation rates recorded in our shelf failure surveys, 
e.g. 67 percent at Cambridge. 1 There may be several reasons for this. As 
far as the difference between the two surveys is concerned the reason 
may be degree of expectation, or conversely, level of frustration. Going 
to the catalogue in the first instance, a reader does not know for certain 
that the book he wants is in the library. His expectations have no cause 
to be great, therefore his frustration at not finding the book cannot be 
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very great (irritation, maybe, but not frustration). But when a reader 
goes to the shelf, he usually has prior knowledge that the book is in the 
library and he can reasonably expect it to be on the shelf. He is conse- 
quently more likely to experience frustration and disappointment when 
it is not. To express this frustration— and perhaps to relieve it— he fills 
in a "failure slip." 

Another reason we have postulated for the low cooperation rates on 
the query slips is that if a reader has high expectations of finding his 
book elsewhere immediately (e.g., at the Institute of Education, with the 
main London University Library so close) or if he does not feel that the 
book not found is vital to his work, he may not feel moved to partici- 
pate in the survey. Often we found readers who felt that by filling in 
a query slip they were asking the library staff for the book (even though 
no names were requested and notices publicising the survey clearly stated 
that it was merely a survey); so if the book was not important to them 
they did not bother to fill in a query slip. Equally, of course, there 
would be the readers who, because it was just a survey and not a guaran- 
tee that the book would be produced for them, also did not bother to 
fill in slips. 

Interviews 

Between one-quarter and one-third of the readers interviewed were 
unable to find everything they had looked for (although they may have 
found some of the items). Table 1 contains an outline of the responses 
of readers in each of the four libraries. 



Table i 

Interviews — -Profile of Responses 









Inst. 






Cam- 


Leices- 


of 


Brad- 


Profile of responses 


bridge 


ter 


Educ. 


ford 


Readers interviewed 


446 


262 


369 


193 


Readers not fully satisfied 


110 


90 


105 


69 


Reader failure rate 


25% 


34% 


28% 


36% 


Readers filling in query slips 


31 


14 


7 


7 


Reader cooperation rate 


28% 


16% 


7% 


10% 


Individual items looked for 


1370 


713 


827 


413 


Individual items not found 


193 


204 


179 


106 


Item failure rate 


14% 


27% 


20% 


26% 


Query slips reported filled in 


39 


15 


10 


7 


Item cooperation rate 


20% 


7% 


5% 


7% 


Estimated full item failure 


2035 


2200 


960 


557 



The "reader failure rate" and "reader cooperation rate" describe the 
extent of the survey in each library— what proportion of those using 
the catalogues ("readers interviewed") would have been eligible to take 
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part in the survey ("readers not fully satisfied") , and then what propor- 
tion of the latter actually did participate. The "item failure rate" indi- 
cates the extent of failure at the Author Catalogue— how many of all 
the books looked for by all those interviewed were not found by them. 
The total number of items not found during the period of the survey, 
by all readers ("estimated full item failure") can be estimated by using 
the proportion of items not found for which interviewees reported fill- 
ing in query slips ("item cooperation rate") and the actual number of 
query slips collected. (The latter figures appear in Tables 5a and 5b for 
Cambridge and Leicester Universities respectively, and in Table A, Ap- 
pendix, for the other two libraries.) 

The difference in numbers, noted in the Introduction, between "fail- 
ures" at the shelf and "failures" at the catalogue can be illustrated here. 
The bottom line of Table 1 shows 2035 estimated catalogue failures at 
Cambridge over the 5-week survey (which included one week of the va- 
cation period). The shelf failure survey conducted a year earlier pro- 
duced an estimate of 5000 failures over the ten-week survey period (of 
which four weeks were vacation). Somewhat similar figures can be 
shown for Bradford, although the shelf failure survey was conducted 
in the Science Library (whereas the catalogue failure survey, was carried 
out in the Social Sciences Library). Estimated item failures were over 
15,000 at the shelf and 557 at the catalogue (over ten- and seven-week 
survey periods respectively). 

Table 2 shows the varying proportions of failure by those in differ- 
ent status groups. 



TABLE 2 

Interviews — Failure Rates of Some Different Types of Readers 





Average failure rates of groups 




Cam- 


Inst, of 




Status group of reader 


bridge 


Leicester Educ. 


Bradford 


Undergraduates (all years) 


24% 


30% — 


35% 


Post-grad, course and research students 


29% 


44% 27% 


51% 


Academic staff 


30% 


18% 40% 


39% 



The fact that undergraduates seemed to experience a smaller propor- 
tion of failure than others is probably due not to any greater skill in 
using the catalogue, but rather to the types of books they looked for, 
which were more likely to be in the library. (Analysis of items noted on 
query slips showed that about half of the overall failure was due to the 
books not being in the library. See Tables 6a and 6b following, and Ta- 
ble A, Appendix.) 

In Table 3 one can see what further steps readers planned in order 
to obtain the item (s) they needed. Percentages will not always total 100 
percent because some readers mentioned several possible steps. 
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TABLE 3 

Interviews — Action Planned After Failure 



Proportions of readers intending different 
types of action in 
Cam- Inst, of 



Action planned after failure 


bridge 


Leicester 


Educ. 


Bradford 


Total no. of readers failing 


1 1A 

1 1U 


yu 




fiQ 


JVCCllCCK IC1CI CllCC 


tic/ 






' /o 


Look on shelf 


2% 


17%t 


10% 


9% 


Ask library staff 


11% 


18% 


35% 


13% 


Ask supervisor/ colleague 


12% 


4% 


5% 


2% 


Look in bibliography 


6% 


2% 


5% 


1% 


Attempt to purchase 


6% 


3% 


10% 




Try another library 


18% 


14% 


39% 


25% 


Try interlibrary loan 


2% 


12% 


3% 


9% 


Recommended to library 


2% 




1% 


3% 


Try to find substitute 


4% 


1% 


4% 


7% 


Other 


4% 


2% 


17%* 


4% 


Forget it 


28% 


29% 


11% 


19% 



t Includes 13% who said they would look on the shelves of unprocessed books 
within each subject area. 

* Includes 13% who said they would "reserve it." In this library this means filling 
in a card for a book not found, whether in the catalogue or on the shelf. 



The physical situation of the library surveyed is reflected by some of 
the answers to this question. In the Institute of Education Library (near 
the main university library), almost 40 percent of those failing said they 
would try to find their book in another library. Leicester University Li- 
brary, with almost no departmental libraries in the system, had the low- 
est proportion of those who would try another library; and it also had 
the greatest proportion of those who would try to get the book through 
interlibrary loan. Not a large percentage of those who failed in three of 
the libraries were planning to buy the book. Readers in the Institute of 
Education Library seemed more anxious than the others to obtain the 
books they could not find in the library: 10 percent intended to try to 
buy them, 35 percent were going to ask the staff, and only 11 percent 
were able to "forget" them. 

In analysing readers' intended actions to obtain desired items, the li- 
brarian will note areas of service which deserve scrutiny. For instance, 
at Cambridge the librarian may wonder why the interlibrary loan service 
was not considered more often. The Bradford Social Sciences librarian 
might investigate why none of the interviewees (who were predominant- 
ly undergraduates) intended to buy any of the books not found in the 
catalogue; perhaps it was because they expected to find them at another 
library. In all the libraries the possibilities of substitutability might be 
explored with the teaching staff. And the reasons why so many were pre- 
pared to look no further for the items not found would also prove in- 
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teresting. (Was it because they really did not need the book but were 
just looking "in case?" Was it because it would not be useful if they 
could not have it at that moment? Or were they unaware of other pos- 
sible sources?) 

Query Slips 

The first thing one wants to know about the query slips to be an- 
alysed is whether or not they are representative of all catalogue users. 
Table 4 is a comparison of proportions of the various "status," or type- 
of-reader, groups participating in the survey, comparing those who were 
interviewed with those who filled in query slips. In most cases the pro- 
portions are similar, leading one to assume that, given a reasonable num- 
ber of completed query slips, they will be representative of the total 
population of catalogue users (of which the interviewing was intended 
to produce a representative sample). A very small number of query 
slips, however, could not be relied on to be representative. For example, 
both the London University Institute of Education Library and the 
Bradford Social Sciences Library returned small numbers of slips; but 
while in the former, the status group proportions in interviews and 
query slips were quite similar, in the latter they were not. 

TABLE 4 

Query Slips — Participation of Different Types 
of Readers in the Survey 



Percentages of participation at each university 
Institute of 





Cambridge 


Leicester 


Education 


Bradford 




si g 


IrT 

S.S- 


a £ 


>- 
in 










Status groups of readers 


S.s 


<y& 




<y& 








^3 


Undergraduates 


51% 


53% 


77% 


81% 






69% 


50% 


Post-grad, course 


















and research 


31% 


27% 


18% 


11% 


92% 


90% 


13% 


16% 


Academic staff 


18% 


20% 


5% 


12% 


8% 


10% 


18% 


34% 


TOTAL NUMBERS 


446 


407 


262 


154 


369 


48 


193 


39 


Number of query slips 


















as a proportion of 


















number of interviews 




91% 




59% 




13% 




20% 



There are many correlations which could be made from the informa- 
tion presented by analysis of the query slips filled in by readers. Such 
questions as the following are answered by the tables presented: 

• Where did different sorts of readers get their references? 

• Where were the titles from the various sources of reference located (by 

subsequent staff searches) ? 

• Of the titles found to be in the catalogue, what were the readers' appar- 
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ent problems in finding them, and where did the references they used 
come from? 

• Was one type of reader more prone than others to a certain type of 

"failure?" 

• What were the dates and places of publication of titles not found by 

readers? 

• How much staff time was involved in identifying and locating titles given 

on query slips? 

Since the total numbers of query slips returned in both the Institute of 
Education, London, and the Bradford Social Sciences Libraries were 
small, it is improbable that results of analyses would be significant. 
Therefore we have concentrated in the following tables on the results 
from Cambridge and Leicester University libraries. Tables A and B 

TABLE 5a 

Query Slips — Status or Reader/ Source of Reference 
CAMBRIDGE 



Source of 
Reference 

Status of Reader 



3 v -3 



>3 £3 



o' 3 



•X - 

13 3 .a 



3-3 

3 O 



1? 



1/3 ZJ 



3 
o 



O 

H 



6? 



1st year under- 
graduate 

2nd year under- 
graduate 

3rd/ 4th year under- 
graduate 

Affiliated student* 

'B.A.' (chiefly 
research students) 16 

"M.A.' (chiefly 

academic staff) * 2 

Other 1 



10 



41 10 17 



73 31 
1 1 



25 
2 



8 56 13 



13 
6 



(2) 

(5) 

(21) 
(1) 

(5) 



22 8 11 7 

13 12 

TOTAL 144~ 55~ *123~ sT 24~ 25 29 40 (34) 

PERCENT 35 14 30 8 6 6 7 10 



(2) 
(6) 

(7) 
(1) 



12 

73 

121 
8 



67 
18 



(16) 407 



3 

18 

30 
2 



108 27 



16 
4 



N.B. In some cases a reader indicated that his reference came from not one 
but two or three sources. Each source has been counted separately in the 
"source of reference" columns, but only once in the totals of the "status of 
reader" rows, so as not to distort these totals. For example, in the second row, 
the raw total is 82; but since 5 of the second year undergraduates gave two 
sources of reference for one item and two gave three sources, the total of 82 
is 9 (5x1 extras + 2x2 extras) more than the actual number of second year 
undergraduates filling in slips, which was, as given, 73. 



* At Cambridge, "affiliated students" are those originally from other universities who 
are reading for undergraduate degrees, and "M.A.'s" are, for the purposes of the li- 
brary, graduate members of the university over twenty-five years of age. These include 
some research students and all academic staff. 
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TABLE 5b 

Query Slips — Status of Reader/ Source of Reference 
LEICESTER 



"3 f 

Source of g '2 g«"2- — £ g ■= H 

Reference ^-1 £ £ „ S S, g, g # _g g g J g 

Statusof Reader 3 £ jf JiS I £3 <3£ |S 3 | | 



1st year undergrad. 2 3 11 7 5 

2nd year undergrad. 11 11 27 (3) 43 28 

3rd/4th yr. undergrad. 10 7 11 32 6 2 4 1 2 (3) (2) 68 44 

Post-grad. dipl. stud. 2 13 13 2 (2) 8 5 

Research student 71 13 (1) 10 6 

External reader 1 11 
Academic staff/ 

Research fellow 10 2 1 1 4 (1) 17 11 

Other 

TOTAL 23 20 40 55 10 7 S T 9~ "(4)" "(8)" 154 

PERCENT 15 13 26 36 6 5 5 1 6 



showing the two main subjects of analysis— "sources of reference," and 
"results of the subsequent searches by staff members"— are given for 
both of the smaller libraries in the Appendix. In all cases, percentages 
have been rounded off to the nearest whole number. 

The greatest proportion of overall reader failure was on references 
from lecturers or supervisors. This is an area in which the librarian 
could possibly initiate some improvement, such as by persuading lectur- 
ers to be more careful when giving references— both more accurate and 
more certain that the books are in the library. With the next most com- 
mon source of reference— book or periodical article— (these would be 
references copied by the reader) a different approach, perhaps educat- 
ing the readers about citations, would be necessary. Not surprisingly it 
is evident that undergraduates had received most of their references 
from lecturers/supervisors, while research students and teaching staff 
relied chiefly on books/ periodical articles and other bibliographies. 

At Leicester University Library references received from lecturers 
and supervisors totalled a smaller proportion than those garnered from 
books and periodicals— this in spite of the fact that the proportion of 
undergraduates among respondents was much higher in this library than 
in Cambridge, Altogether 54 percent of the references were directly or 
indirectly the responsibility of the academic staff; again, the librarian 
would be able to point this out to them when requesting cooperation, 
especially, here, in making sure the book is in the library before assign- 
ing it. (Table 6b will show that about one-half of the titles attributed 
to references from academic staff were not in the Leicester University 
Library.) 
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TABLE 6a 

Query Slips — Results of Staff Search/Source of Reference 
CAMBRIDGE 



Source of 






i-i 










to 
<L> 


U 




z 


Reference 

Results of 


Hf.2 

H > 
S <U 


bo 
c 

■3 


id 
Cu 

£L v 


irate 
liogr: 
eagu 
nd 






<U 


O 
Jh 




H 


w 



Staff Search 


U CU 
31 


Rea 
List 


S 






= 




(2 s 
give 


CO fl) 

«.s 


O 








pq <; 


as u£ 


(5 


p l pq 








Ah 


In catalogue 


49 


14 


18 


7 4 


5 


7 


13 


(9) 


(1) 


106 


26 


In process 


28 


10 


9 


3 


10 


13 


3 


(6) 


(3) 


64 


16 


On order 


4 


1 


1 


1 


3 






(2) 




8 


2 


Remainder- 






















Identified 


54 


29 


88 


21 14 


6 


4 


22 


(16) 


(12) 


198 


49 


Remainder-Not 




















Identified 


9 


1 


7 


4 3 


1 


5 


2 


(1) 




31 


8 


TOTAL 


144" 


55~ 


T23 


33~ 24 


25~ 


29~ 


40 


(34) 


(16)" 


407 




PERCENT 


35 


14 


30 


8 6 


6 


7 


10 









N.B. "Remainder" includes all titles not held by the library. 



In Cambridge over 40 percent of the books not found in the cata- 
logue by readers were found by checkers to be in the library at the time, 
26 percent being in the catalogue, and 16 percent in process. (Incidental- 
ly, of the 106 items which were in the catalogue at the time of failure, 
46 were found easily by the staff members, but the rest required some 

TABLE 6b 



Query Slips — Results of Staff Search/ Source of Reference 
LEICESTER 



Source of 
Reference 

Results of 
Staff Search 


Lecturer 


Tutor/ 
Supervisor 


Reading 
List 


| Book /Per. 
Article 


Separate 

Bibliography 

Colleague/ 

Friend 

Reviews 


Publicity/ 
Bookshops 
Other 


(2 sources 
given) 


(3 sources 
given) 


TOTAL 


PERCENT 


In catalogue 


6 


4 


12 


5 


1 






1 


(2) 


(1) 


25 


16 


In process 


























(being recat.) 




1 




1 














2 


2 


On "Unprocessed" 


























shelf 


2 


3 


8 


3 


1 


2 


1 


1 


(1) 




20 


13 


On order 


1 


1 


3 


2 




1 






(1) 


6 


4 


Remainder-Identified 


11 


9 


15 


37 


5 


4 


6 


2 4 


(1) 


(5) 


82 


53 


Remainder-Not 














1 










Identified 


3 


2 


2 


7 


3 




3 




(1) 


19 


12 


TOTAL 


23 


20 


40 


55~ 


10 


7 


fT 


2" 7 




(8) 


154 




PERCENT 


15 


13 


26 


36 


6 


5 


5 


1 6 
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detective work because of obscurities on the part of, variously, readers 
and catalogue. Apparent reader problems in finding these books are 
shown later, in Table 7a.) Only about one-third of the titles queried by 
readers which had been recommended by lecturers/ supervisors, either 
personally or on reading lists, were in the catalogue. 

Books which are awaiting cataloguing at Leicester University Library 
are placed on shelves marked "Unprocessed" within each subject area, so 
that they will be more readily available to the readers. Thirteen percent 
of the items queried during the survey were on these shelves.* However 

TABLE 7a 



Query Slips — Reader Problems/ Source of Reference 
(Book in Catalogue) 

CAMBRIDGE 



Source of 










>• 
















Reference 


_ i-, 








-a ^ 














H 


Reader 
Problem in 
Finding Book 


cturer/ 
pervisc 


be 
S 

•3 

<3 £ 


ok/Pei 
ticle 


Darate 


2 3 „ 

o £ 
* u a .a 

3 ^ .a > 


■o-S 

•° o 


M 

OJ 


source 
r en) 


source 
en) 


)TAL 


RCEN 


in Catalogue 


35 




O u 
»< 


(LI 




3 O 









h 


w 


Author's surname 


17 


4 


2 


2 


1 




I 


4 


(i) 




30 


28 


Author's forename (s) 


4 


1 


1 














6 


6 


Title 


8 


1 


2 




1 






I 






13 


12 


Corporate body 


1 










I 










2 


2 


Form heading 


3 


1 


2 


1 




1 




3 


(i) 




10 


9 


Edition 


1 




1 














2 


2 


Insufficient information 


4 


2 






1 






1 


(2) 




6 


6 


Other 


9 


4 


7 


2 


2 


1 


4 


2 


(3) 


(1) 


26 


25 


No apparent problem 


10 


4 


4 


1 


1 


3 


2 


3 


J!> 




25 


24 


TOTAL 


57 


17 


19 


6 


6 


6 


7 


14 


(10) 




120* 




PERCENT 


54 


16 


18 


6 


6 


6 


7 


13 







* This total is more than the 106 items found in the catalogue (Table 6a) because 
several query slips showed evidence of more than one point of confusion or misin- 
formation on the part of the reader. Percentages given, however, are based on the 
actual total of items (106) rather than on the augmented total (120) . 



readers in Leicester seemed to have less trouble with books which were 
in the library than with books which were not— nearly 70 percent of the 
titles they looked for were not in the library. Of these, almost half (47 
out of 107) had been recommended by the academic staff. 

In both libraries, authors' surnames provided the biggest identifiable 
problem for readers looking in the catalogue (Tables 7a and 7b). Gen- 
erally, the name was misspelled on the query slip, which meant that the 
reader had looked in the wrong place and had not tried any alternatives. 

* This figure, and the proportion of only 13 percent, shown in Table 3, of inter- 
viewees who were planning to look on the "Unprocessed" shelves after failing to find 
a book in the catalogue, has led to a review of procedures for unprocessed books at 
Leicester. 
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(We asked readers to underline the words or names which they used in 
their catalogue searches. Not many did this, however, so we cannot be 
certain what approaches were used.) Errors on such names as Thomp- 
son/Thomson and Clarke/ Clark were common. A large proportion of 
failure in each library on titles which were actually in the catalogue 
seemed due to lack of energy, because there was no other cause appar- 
ent; the title was in the catalogue where it should have been according 
to information given on the query slip. This was true of 24 percent of 
such titles in Cambridge and 40 percent in Leicester (6 percent and 2 
percent, respectively, of the total failure recorded in each library). 

"Other" problems (25 percent) include chiefly having looked in the 
wrong catalogue (the main catalogue at Cambridge does not contain en- 
tries for all items in the library) , confusion with series; and failure to 
realise that an item was only a part of a journal or monograph rather 
than the whole of it. 

TABLE 7b 

Query Slips — Reader Problems/ Source of Reference 
(Book in Catalogue) 

LEICESTER 



Source of j£ 

Reference t. >:o.> « » H 

Reader S 8 » £ jj S a . £ % g g j g 

Problem in g g £ 3 *«i g c? %* g ^ S~ S~ < g 

FindingBook f f S | £3 ij J '5 2 J Sg 8g H g 

,n Catalogue J (2 = £ 3 M Is d£ £ 6 Sfc Efc ° S 



Author's surname 2 13 1 7 28 

Author's forename (s) 1 14 

Title 2 2 8 

Corporate body 1 14 

Form heading j 14 

Edition j 14 

Other 2 11 (2) 2 8 

No apparent problem 2 2 3 3 1 (1) 10 40 

TOTAL 11 Tl 7 T T7i) 25 

PERCENT 24 16 44 20 4 4 



We carried out some further analyses of the slips from Cambridge 
University Library alone. First, we wanted to know whether any one 
group had a particular problem (e.g., whether more undergraduates 
than other types of reader could not find items in the catalogue, or were 
looking [or books which, on the whole, were no I in the library). 

There was, in fact, litlle difference among the various types of read- 
ers in the proportions of queried items located in the catalogue, in proc- 
ess, etc. The breakdown of a particular group's queried items averaged 
out to the following proportions: 30 percent were in the catalogue," 15 
percent were in process, 2 percent were on order; of the 53 percent re- 
maining, 16" percent were identified and 7 percent were not. Only two 
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notable exceptions to this pattern occurred among the individual groups. 
The first was among first year undergraduates, where the proportion of 
50 percent of their failures found to be actually in the catalogue was 
much larger than the 30 percent average. This could have been due to 
inexperience in using the catalogue (or to the fact that the total number 
of first year undergraduates in the group was quite a lot smaller than the 
numbers in the other groups and therefore possibly not sufficient to be 
representative). 

The second variation was among B.A.'s (research students) of whose 
queried titles only 15 percent were in the catalogue, while 72 percent of 
the items they were looking for were not in the library at all (the aver- 
age was 53 percent), 59 percent having been positively identified. Since 
it has been shown (Table 5a) that this group gathered two-thirds of 
their references from published sources— books, periodical articles, or 
separate bibliographies— this preponderance of items not in the library 
may be due to the specialised nature of their needs. 

We also analysed the Cambridge slips to see whether any particular 
type of reader made a particular mistake in using the catalogue (causing 
him to miss titles which were actually there). The results are shown in 
Table 8. 

TABLE 8 

Query Slips — Reader Problem/ Status or Reader 
(Book in Catalogue) 

CAMBRIDGE 



Status of : 
Reader . a . « -d 



Finding Book ^t3 ^ -a rj-o E "2 <e S -< a=! j3 o n 

in Catalogue 5§Iggg^3&S3§ h g 



Reader "is, Sg, T| "8- g «L >j g 

Problem in 2 & & 2 & « = 2 n £ 3 



Author's surname 


1 


11 


11 




2 


4 


1 


30 


28 


Author's forename (s) 


1 


2 


3 










6 


6 


Title 


I 


3 


3 




5 




1 


13 


12 


Corporate body 






1 






1 




2 


2 


Form heading 


1 


1 


3 




2 


3 




10 


9 


Edition 




1 






1 






2 


2 


Insufficient information 




1 


3 






2 




6 


6 


Other 




4 


12 




3 


4 


3 


26 


25 


No apparent problem 


2 


5 


6 


2 


4 


4 


2 


25 


24 


(2 problems evident) 




1L> 


(10) 






il> 


(V > 


J14) 




TOTAL 


~6 


27 


32 


2 


16 


17 


6 


106 




PERCENT 


7 


26 


31 


2 


15 


14 


6 




100 


PERCENT OF 




















OVERALL 


3 


18 


30 


2 


27 


16 


4 







TOTAL OF SLIPS (407) 
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The biggest problem for undergraduates appears to have been sur- 
names; the only notable difficulty among research students or academic 
staff was that about one-third of the sixteen research students had trou- 
ble with titles. "Other" problems, again, were chiefly looking in the 
wrong catalogue and not realising the nature of the item desired. 

Table 9 is given as an example of additional information which can 
be drawn from the query slips. We have analysed the dates of publica- 
tion and countries of origin of titles not found by readers, in Cam- 
bridge University Library only. 

TABLE 9 



Query Slips — Results of Search/ Publication Particulars 
CAMBRIDGE 







Date of publication 




Place of 
publication 




Results of Search 


1970 




1960- 
1967 


1900- 
1959 


Pre- 
1900 


Not 
known 


Great 
Britain 


North 
America 


Other 


Not 
known 


Total 
Number 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




In catalogue 


6 


16 


34 


36 


8 


1 


58 


30 


13 




106 


In process 


70 


20 


8 


2 






56 


38 


6 




64 


On order 


50 


13 


13 


25 






38 


38 


25 




8 


Remainder-Identified 


10 


18 


29 


36 


8 




13 


53 


34 




198 


Remainder-Not Identified 


23 




3 






74 


19 


10 


6 


65 


31 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 


20 


16 


25 


28 


6 


6 


32 


41 


22 


5 




TOTAL NUMBER 


81 


66 


100 


112 


24 


24 


131 


167 


89 


20 


407 



By checking this information the librarian may find areas in which 
the collection might be strengthened; for example, here books from 
North America accounted for 53 percent of the identified titles not held 
by the library. (Eighty-seven percent altogether were of foreign origin.) 
Bottlenecks in processing procedures might emerge as well, if, for in- 
stance, English and foreign language books were processed by different 
departments. Individual titles in demand would, of course, also be evi- 
dent from the slips, as would general subject areas in demand. 

The staff who checked the Leicester University Library query slips re- 
corded the time they spent on (most of) the individual slips. Unfortu- 
nately no time was recorded for unsuccessful searches; however, one 
must assume that more time would be taken for an unsuccessful search 
than for the longest successful search (in this case, 3 minutes on aver- 
age). Table 10 gives a general idea of how much staff time was involved 
in checking the query slips in a library of about 400,000 volumes. On an 
average of 2.6 minutes per slip, checking the 154 Leicester slips probably 
took about 6% hours. 
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TABLE 10 



Query Slips — Time Spent Searchinc (Minutes) 
LEICESTER 



Time Spent Searching 



Results of Search 




In catalogue 
In process 

On "Unprocessed" shelf 
On order 

Remainder-Identified 
Remainder-Not identified 



25 
2 

20 
6 

82 

19 



20 

2 
18 

6 
69 
(19) 



28.3 
6.0 
44.0 
16.0 
180.0 



(66.5) * 



1.4 

3.0 
2.4 
2.7 
2.6 

(3.5) * 



TOTAL 



154 



134 



340.8 



2.6 



* Estimates, based on the recorded longest average search. Additional time, twenty- 
five hours, was spent in interviewing by the library staff, and the LMRU spent about 
three weeks analysing all of the results. 

Conclusion 

We believe that we have developed a simple system for conveying 
valuable information on reader behaviour and needs to the librarian. By 
asking direct questions in brief interviews, he collects data on the num- 
bers and different types of readers who are not finding in the Author 
Catalogue the titles they require. He also learns the proportion of titles 
not found of all those looked for, which helps to put the failure into 
its proper context. And he records the planned future action of those 
failing. Such information shows him the extent of the reader's exploita- 
tion of the library's services and staff. 

By analysing query slips filled in by readers failing, the librarian 
learns the categories of readers (among those who trouble to fill in the 
slips) having the least success at the catalogue. This information com- 
plements the data given by the interviews. The reasons for their failure, 
the sources of their references (which can sometimes be linked to rea- 
sons for failure) , and the individual titles not found also become ap- 
parent. The librarian can, as well, discover gaps in the library's collec- 
tion from analysis of dates of publication and especially countries of 
origin of titles in demand. 

Could the same type and quantity of information be gained from 
analyses of enquiries at the readers' service desk and of readers' book 
recommendation cards? Undoubtedly some of it could. Book recommen- 
dation cards already in use could be modified to provide the additional 
information asked for on a query slip. Conversely, query slips could be 
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used for recommendations, with the addition of a box to be ticked if 
the reader wished the library to purchase the item in question and a 
space for his name if he wished to be notified. But an analysis of en- 
quiries at a services or reference desk requires that they must first be re- 
corded, and reference/readers' service librarians are often too hard- 
pressed to welcome such an additional burden. With the query slips, the 
reader does the initial work. Also, of course, not everyone likes to ask 
for help from a member of the library staff; some people would prefer 
the anonymity of putting a slip in a box, right at the point of failure 
(or, nonsatisf action). The quantity of data gathered at the interviews 
would not be expected from analysis of merely those queries which 
reached an enquiry desk; nor would such analysis give any indication of 
the numbers of catalogue users who were not failing, nor of those 
queries which did not reach the enquiry desk. 

Although the query-slip response from readers in the two smaller li- 
braries was disappointing (in view of the fact that their failure rates 
were no lower than those of the two larger libraries), we do not consider 
that the survey itself was a failure. Certainly there were enough slips 
collected from the two larger libraries to establish the usefulness of the 
format as a vehicle for collecting worthwhile data in those libraries. 
Possibly the existence of readily-available alternative sources of books 
to the smaller libraries (in the one case the Senate House Library, Uni- 
versity of London, and in the other, the Bradford City Library) less- 
ened people's motivation for participating in the survey. In the case of 
interviews, staff members in all four libraries were diligent in carrying 
out their interviews, so we have been able to build up a reasonably re- 
liable picture of catalogue use and failure at the catalogue from the in- 
formation they provided. 
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APPENDIX 

TABLE A 

Query Slips — Sources of Reference 

LONDON UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION LIBRARY 
BRADFORD UNIVERSITY SOCIAL SCIENCES LIBRARY 



Institute of Bradford Social 

Education Library Sciences Library 



Sources of Reference 


Number* 


Percent. 


Number 


Percent. 


Lecturer/ Tutor/ Supervisor 


23 


48% 


10 


26% 


Reading list 


6 


13% 


4 


10% 


Book/ Periodical article 


13 


27% 


12 


31% 


Separate bibliography 


3 


6% 


2 


5% 


Colleague/ Friend 


5 


10% 


1 


3% 


Reviews 


3 


6% 







Publicity/ Bookshops 






1 


3% 


Television/ Radio 











Other 


5 


10% 


9 


23% 


TOTAL 


58 (48) 




39 





* On some query slips more than one source of reference was given. The actual total 
of slips returned was 48. 

TABLE B 

Query Slips — Results of Searchers by Staff 

LONDON UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION LIBRARY 
BRADFORD UNIVERSITY SOCIAL SCIENCES LIBRARY 



Institute of Bradford Social 

Education Library Sciences Library 



Results of Search 


Number 


Percent. 


Number 


Percent. 


In catalogue 


12 


25% 


11* 


28% 


In process 


1 


2% 






On order 


4 


8% 






Remainder-Identified 


19 


40% 


22 


56% 


Remainder-Note identified 


12 


25% 


6 


15% 


TOTAL SLIPS 


48 




39 





* In this library temporary cards are put into the catalogue for titles which are on 
order or in process. 
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Why Not Both? 



Leslie R. Morris 
Technical Services 
Reed Library 
State University of New York 
Fredonia, New York 



A semi-humorous article suggesting that libraries should have both a 
dictionary catalog and a divided catalog. The author also suggests ad- 
ditional card catalogs, such as a people catalog and a place catalog. 

AFTER READING A NUMBER OF ARTICLES on the merits of 
the divided card catalog versus the dictionary card catalog, I have 
stumbled onto the supreme answer— why not both? In fact, why only 
both? Why not offer the patron any number of access points including 
the following: a dictionary catalog, a title catalog, an author catalog, a 
subject catalog, a people catalog, a places catalog, and (for librarians 
only) a corporate author catalog? 

The Dictionary Catalog 

All librarians are familiar with the advantages of the dictionary cat- 
alog, including serendipity, so there is no reason to enumerate them. The 
dictionary catalog has served us well for many years, ergo, every library 
should have one. 

The Title Catalog 

Many libraries have an author-title catalog, but very few have the 
simplest of all, the title catalog. Yours could be the first library with a 
title catalog on your block. The title catalog is the one patrons really 
want. In a project submitted to NSF (National Silly Foundation), we 
were going to prove that the title catalog was the most used by the pa- 
tron. Since the project was never funded (which proves that they are not 
so silly), we did not bother. 

The Author Catalog 

The author catalog is useful to the patron. He thinks he knows the 
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author, so why not let him try to find his book that way. We can laugh 
when he fails. "Keep the corporate authors out of the author catalog" 
is a slogan akin to "Keep the Arabs out of Israel." 

The Divided Catalog 

On what mountain was the "Law of Author-Title Catalog, Subject 
Catalog Division" handed down? What is the relationship of authors to 
titles? 

The Subject Catalog 

The subject catalog is for subjects. Patrons do not understand how 
a person can be a subject, and neither do I. In one college library, which 
actually exists, the librarian despaired of teaching undergraduates that 
to write a paper on Walt Whitman they must search both the author- 
title catalog and the subject catalog. He therefore put the personal name 
subjects into the author-title catalog. Result: author-title-personal name- 
subject catalog and a subject catalog. 

The People Catalog 

Now we are getting to the good part. Another catalog that the pa- 
trons need is the peoples name catalog. Patrons do not ask for a book 
about Roosevelt, Theodore, or a book by Roosevelt, Theodore, but a 
book on Roosevelt, Theodore. Therefore, we should have a catalog of 
people's names. Let the patron choose his own poison. (The patron does 
not usually ask for Roosevelt, Theodore either, but for T.R., Teddy 
Roosevelt, the Bull Mooser, Eleanor Roosevelt's cousin by marriage, etc., 
but that is a subject for another paper.) 

The Places Catalog 

"Write 500 words on Washington, D.C." is a typical teacher's assign- 
ment. The student comes to the library, and he does not care whether 
the material is by Washington, D.C. as a corporate author, or is about 
Washington, D.C. as a subject. Give the patron what he needs. 

The Corporate Author Catalog 

The corporate author catalog should be kept in technical services 
away from the unwary patron. The patron should not be allowed to use 
this one without guidance. 

The Thing Catalog 

We have people and places so we need a thing catalog, but I have not 
figured out what goes into it. 

Conclusion 

The multiplicity of catalogs may seem like overkill, but the patron 
really is confused by the card catalog. The multiple access approach 
would either confuse him more, or give him better service. The multiple 
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access card catalog is expensive, but becomes less frightening if the card 
catalog is computer-based. The expense, in a computer-based catalog, is 
in getting the entries into the computer, not getting them out. The cu- 
mulative issues of a computer-based catalog would become expensive, 
but in an on-line system, multiplicity of access points costs almost noth- 
ing. A little extra coding, and the patron can have almost any access 
point which librarians are imaginative enough to offer. 

The chart indicates which cards go where. A ® means that all cards 
of one kind are in both catalogs, e.g., all title cards are in the dictionary 
catalog. An X means that some cards may be in the other catalog, e.g., 
subject cards may be in the place catalog, but not necessarily. A blank 
means those cards are not in that catalog, e.g., title cards cannot be in 
the subject catalog. 
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The U C L A. Library Catalog Supplement 



Roberta Nixon 
Technical Services Task Force 

and 
Ray Bell 
Systems Department 
Research Library 
University of California, Los Angeles 



In an effort to speed materials to the user while allowing a maturation 
period in order to take full advantage of the National Program for Ac- 
quisitions and Cataloging, many libraries are making their newly- 
acquired materials available in a public area for circulation before cat- 
aloging. The U.C.L.A. library's scheme employs the use of an in- 
house IBM 360/20 computer to produce a weekly updated author and 
title listing of these materials; books are shelved and circulated by ac- 
cession number until cataloging copy arrives. 

NEARLY ALL LARGE RESEARCH LIBRARIES are holding much 
of their current acquisitions by some method in order to maximize 
their return on national shared cataloging (N.P.A.C.). Member libraries 
of the Association of Research Libraries (A.R.L.) have found that a 
maturation period of twelve to eighteen months will yield as high as 90 
percent Library of Congress copy. The problem has been how to provide 
library users with access to newly-acquired material during the waiting 
period. 

Since April 1969 the library at the University of California, Los An- 
geles (U.C.L.A.) has experimented with a computer-based system for 
covering this maturation period for current material. The books are 
physically available in an open stack area by accession number. A ma- 
chine-produced campuswide record is issued on a weekly basis. 

After three years the maturation collection has reached some 40,000 
volumes with the main research library and eleven of twenty-two branch 
libraries participating. Books are added and withdrawn weekly. Material 
withdrawn from the older end of the collection is cataloged with or 
without Library of Congress copy, but up to 90 percent yield of LC 
copy is found. The books with computer-produced labels and machine- 
readable book cards are identified by an accession number preceded by 

Manuscript received Sept. 1972; manuscript accepted for publication, Dec. 30, 1972. 
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an "X," and are circulated through the standard automated system used 
to circulate all material from the research library collection. The books 
are shelved in a public area. Two complete computer-produced author 
and title lists are made weekly for the central public catalog area, and 
one complete list is located near the collection. Superseded lists are dis- 
tributed to other main points on the campus and to the libraries of oth- 
er University of California campuses. 

The books included are those for which LC cards can reasonably be 
expected, based on known Library of Congress cataloging priorities. Ex- 
cluded from the collection are books published before 1966, added edi- 
tions, government documents, books with doubtful entries or with un- 
usual format. Unbound material goes into the collection with the excep- 
tion of very flimsy pamphlets which are "pam-bound" within the library 
before inclusion. 

The material for inclusion is screened through the Bibliographic 
Control Section of the Technical Services Department. Order slips ac- 
companying books from the receiving point are compared with the 
books for correct and complete information. The slips are revised as 
necessary, languages determined, and a consecutive accession number as- 
signed. Information keyed into the record includes accession number 
(which serves as call number), location, LC card number, International 
Standard Book Number, author, title, place, publisher, date, edition, 
series, volume number, and language. 

Edited copy that is to be added to the "Catalog Supplement" is keyed 
on a CRT terminal which is on-line to the U.C.L.A. Campus Computing 
Network IBM 360 Model 91. This method of input offers several ad- 
vantages over punched-card input: keying is done more rapidly as 400 
characters can be keyed in one block; editing is easier because the entire 
record is displayed on the screen; the keyboard has upper-lower case 
characters; and corrections are greatly simplified. Once the data has been 
keyed and edited, a tape is produced from a disc where the data is stored 
for subsequent processing. 

With the exception of the input procedures all processing is done on 
the U.C.L.A. library computer. This is a dedicated machine for process- 
ing located in the library's Systems Department. The computer is an 
IBM 360 Model 20 with a 600 line per minute printer, 4 tape drives, and 
12k storage. All updating, format conversion, sorting, and printing of 
the "Catalog Supplement" are done on this machine. 

The first step in processing the weekly input is a MARC format con- 
version program. The data is keyed free form using one-character codes 
to designate the field type. The format conversion program organizes 
this input and converts it to a University of California MARC II for- 
mat. The U.C. MARC II format is merely an augmentation of the Li- 
brary of Congress MARC II format and not an alteration of it. For ex- 
ample, the blanks in the leader contain such data as a campus code and 
record ID number. Any program used in processing the "Catalog Supple- 
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ment" will operate on an LC MARC II record. The MARC II format 
was chosen for this project because it is being accepted as a national 
standard, eliminates the problems of fixed fields, and provides the capa- 
bility of developing programs which will process our own data, as well 
as that received from the Library of Congress. 

The data base is maintained in three separate files; a shelflist file, au- 
thor file, and title file. The size of the file together with the large 
amount of time necessary to sort on a computer with low speed tape 
drives make it necessary to maintain three files and merge in the addi- 
tions. 

Sorting of the author and title files is accomplished by generating a 
sort key at the front of the record. This sort key is then utilized by a 
standard sort utility. The sort key is generated in such a way that some 
filing difficulties are resolved, although it is certainly not an approxima- 
tion of library filing rules. All punctuation is removed in the sort key, 
all lower-case letters are translated to upper case, and initial articles are 
removed. These features of the sort key program have eliminated some 
of the most obvious filing problems, but many remain. 

The original print format of the "Catalog Supplement" was a single 
column which was printed on 814" x 11" paper. This made a more man- 
ageable size for the user. However, as the number of entries increased, 
the list became too large to handle easily. To overcome this problem the 
format was changed to double columnar which cut the number of pages 
by half. The resultant 14" x 11" print out is reduced on a Xerox Com- 
puter Forms Printer to 8i/ 2 " x 11", which eliminates bursting, deleaving, 
and the problem of bad carbon copies. The lists are given a simple 
"therma-bind" binding and distributed from the library. 

There are variations in processing procedures for the branch li- 
braries. Self-cataloging branch libraries send only the record for keying. 
The books are shelved in the individual library. Book cards and labels 
are not required for all branches, but all do receive a separate weekly 
listing. 

Books are only temporarily listed in the "Catalog Supplement," and 
are pulled from the shelves for full cataloging in the order they were 
originally received. Routine bibliographic searching is done, and LC or 
NUC copy is used if available. Once the books are cataloged, the call 
number replaces the accession number in the "Catalog Supplement"; 
the listing is deleted only when the catalog cards have been filed in the 
main card catalog. 

User response has been good though gradual in coming. Some users 
scan the latest additions for material in their particular subject area as 
the books are added to the end of the collection each week. Initial staff 
reaction to the project was highly critical but constructive. Meetings 
among personnel from the Technical Services, Public Services, and Sys- 
tems Departments have led to improvements in the project which have 
resulted in staff acceptance. 
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The project, as it has from its inception, continues to be expanded 
or modified almost weekly. Participation of additional branch libraries, 
expansion of the project coverage to include all incoming acquisitions 
and a variety of products such as listing on 3" x 5" cards, as well as 
language and subject listings are possible. 

This experiment has required the cooperation of the Technical Ser- 
vices, Circulation and Systems Departments supported by a special Tech- 
nical Services Task Force. Great flexibility and particularly imaginative 
and successful programming efforts have contributed to the development 
of the project. The most important objective, providing users with rec- 
ords for and access to newly-acquired material, has been realized. In ad- 
dition, the staff has been provided experience with machine-readable 
data bases and the library with the capability to participate in statewide 
University of California and national mechanization programs. 



SOUTH AFRICAN UNION CATALOG TO BE 
PUBLISHED ON MICROFICHE 

The State Library at Pretoria (South Africa) announces publication of the 
first national joint catalog based on ISBNs (International Standard Book Num- 
ber) on microfiche, called Unicat. 

The South African Joint Catalogue of Monographs commenced in 1941 and 
by 1971 had 151 member libraries that contributed an average of 26,000 catalog 
cards to represent new acquisitions per month. The catalog currently contains 
approximately 21^-million cards. Because the maintenance of such a large cata- 
log is difficult and expensive and the information it contains is also only readily 
obtainable at one central point, the State Library decided to close the existing 
Joint Catalogue and starts a new printed catalog. 

Member libraries supply ISBNs of new acquisitions or withdrawals. The 
code number of libraries and 5 ISBNs are fed into the computer. A cumulative 
microfiche catalog will be published quarterly in the form of a numerical list 
of ISBNs with the codes of holding libraries. Each fiche will contain 11,799 en- 
tries, and a reduction factor of 42x will be used. The last image on each fiche is 
an index of that fiche; from the fiche it can be learned which library holds a 
book required. It is anticipated that, as soon as the number of fiches becomes 
awkward to handle, a cumulation on microfilm will be compiled and a new se- 
ries started on microfiche. 

According to the State Library, the advantages of the published Unicat are 
that: differences in cataloging in individual libraries are eliminated, the unique 
book number identifies the book, the joint catalog with additions and withdraw- 
als is always up-to-date, and information is cumulated quarterly and available 
to all libraries at a low cost. 
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An Expansion of Library of Congress 
Classes PT2600-2688 



Gerda Annemarie Jones 
German Section 
Monographs Department 
General Library 
University of California 
Riverside, California 

Elizabeth H. Weeks 
Monographs Department 
General Library 
University of California 
Riverside, California 



A brief description of the reasons for and methods employed in arriv- 
ing at an expansion of the Library of Congress classes PT2600-2688. 



Introduction 

T> IVERSIDE IS ONE OF THE NEWER of the nine campuses of the 
*■ University of California. It opened its doors for undergraduate in- 
struction in letters and science in 1954, and its General Library's collec- 
tion was started primarily as an undergraduate collection. In 1960, the 
regents of the university made the decision to expand Riverside to a gen- 
eral campus offering graduate work. Graduate instruction in German, be- 
ginning then, was extended to the doctoral level in 1967. 

In support of this teaching and research program, the library sur- 
veyed its collection in German literature during the summer of 1968. 
There was evidence that the collection was not well rounded and not 
representative. (There seemed to be an especially serious gap in the field 
of medieval German literature.) This survey was accomplished by mak- 
ing a detailed analysis of the library's shelflist. As a result, an ambitious 
program of building a collection of German language and literature 
with special emphasis on the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries has 
been pursued. 
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The General Library hat! adopted the classification of the Library 
o£ Congress and was committed to accepting Library of Congress call 
numbers on a "no conflict" basis. It did not order cards from the Library 
of Congress Card Division. In classifying material falling in the PT 
2600 and following classes, the need for an expansion of the Cutter 
numbers for authors was evident. The Library of Congress does not in- 
clude these in its publication L. C. Classification Additions and Changes, 
For this reason, it was necessary to search either the Library of Congress 
author catalogs or the subject catalogs under such headings as "German 
drama," "German fiction," "German literature," and "German poetry" 
in order to determine the specific Cutter number used for a specific au- 
thor. 

In answer to this lack within the Library of Congress schedules, 
greatly expanded schedules were developed.* They cover German litera- 
ture from 1860 to the present. This note is a brief description of the 
methods employed in arriving at the expansion of both PT2600-2653 
(individual authors 1860/70-1960), and PT2660-2688 (individual au- 
thors 196L ) and a description of the auxiliary table used. 

Expansions 

The PT2600-2653 schedule was expanded by incorporating the names 
and dates of approximately 350 authors who were represented in our 
collection. Cutter numbers used by the Library of Congress were adopt- 
ed. When no Cutter numbers were available for authors, they were es- 
tablished and recorded. The complete schedule was then retyped. Since 
August 1968 it has been necessary to add only approximately 140 new 
names or cross references to this section. We therefore feel that it is vir- 
tually complete for our purposes. 

The PT2660-2688 schedule includes most post-World War II authors 
—approximately 1,360. In expanding this, we have applied the Library 
of Congress criteria of placing an author in the period of his maximum 
productivity, as expressed by his publication dates. Several authors were 
discovered who should have been classified here but had been placed in 
PT2600-2653, prior to the Library of Congress expansion as given in the 
Additions and Changes to 1966 section of the 1966 reprint of the PT 
schedule. These we have covered with a reference from this expansion 
back to the place in the PT2660-2fi88 sequence. This eliminated the 
hazard of a split file. Numbers have been assigned for all German 

* Since several classifiers who are acquainted with these expansions of the PT 
schedules have urged that we share them with others, and have expressed an interest 
in securing copies, we have written this note and offer copies of the schedules on a cost 
plus postage basis. The approximately 2,700 names and dates included could also serve 
as a selection and collection building tool. Address: German Section, Monographs De- 
partment, General library, University of California, Riverside, CA 92507, P. O. Box 
5900. $5.50 postpaid. Kindly prepay, making checks payable to "Regents of the 
University of California." 
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authors whether or not they were represented in our collection, which 
explains the very large number of authors in this section. Room was left 
for expansion; and, as we find numbers assigned to new authors by the 
Library of Congress, our schedule is examined and annotated. If we have 
not included the author, he is fitted into the schedule. 

Auxiliary Table 

Within these German literature schedules, Gerhart Hauptmann and 
Hermann Sudermann are the only authors with individual classification 
numbers. Other voluminous authors— Brecht, Kafka, Mann, Rilke, etc. 
—are represented by two Cutter numbers. The first stands for the name 
of the author (example: 165 for Rilke). The second Cutter number is 
assigned A-Z, according to the following table: 

TABLE 1 



.xdate 

.xAIl-13 

.xA15 

.xA16 

.xA17 

.xA19 



.xA2-29 
.xA3-39 
.xA5-59 

.xA6 
.xA7-Z4 

.xZ41 
.xZ42-Z47 

.xZ48 
.xZ49 

.xZ5-99 



COLLECTED WORKS IN GERMAN (date mandatory) 

By Date 
Editor 

Collected Novels (including "Romane" and Selected Novels) 

Collected Essays, Miscellaneous, etc. 

Collected Poems (including Selected Poems) 

Collected Plays (including "Dramen" and Selected Plays) 

COLLECTED TRANSLATED WORKS (date optional) 

English. By Translator (example: A23 for Duncan) 

French. By Translator (example: A37 for Roget) 

Other. By Language (alphabetically) (example: A58 for Spanish) 

SELECTIONS OF SEVERAL FORMS OF LITERATURE 
SEPARATE WORKS (INCLUDING TRANSLATIONS FOR THE 
SEPARATE WORKS) 
MANUSCRIPTS (NACHLASS) 

LETTERS AND EXCHANGE OF LETTERS (BRIEFE UND 

BRIEFWECHSEL) 

DIARIES (TAGEBtJCHER) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 



This table is an adaption of Table IXa as outlined in the "Tables of 
Subdivisions for Individual Authors" in the Library of Congress PT 
schedule. The primary difference between the two tables is in the Z41-49 
sequence. We consider manuscripts, letters, diaries, and autobiographies 
worthy of separate treatment. As such, these forms are not inserted into 
the Z5-Z99 range. They can be expanded decimally— Z42, Z421, Z423, etc. 
—or by adding the publication date to the call number. We do not use 
this expanded table for other literatures. 
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A Prediction Equation Providing Some 
Objective Criteria for the Acquisition 
of Technical Reports by the College 
or University Library 



Joan Ash, James Aldrich, 
and Bernard Hanes 
California State University 
Northridge 



Regression techniques are used to define a method determining when 
and to what extent technical reports should be collected by college or 
university libraries. Data gathered from a questionnaire sent to ninety- 
four such libraries and from published sources was analyzed. The re- 
sult was a formula which can be used to predict the number of techni- 
cal reports a library should have at each point in its development. 



Problem 

THE OBJECT OF THIS STUDY is the formulation of a method by 
which a college or university librarian can objectively determine 
when and to what extent technical reports (TR's) should be collected. 
Data was gathered from a questionnaire and a number of published 
statistical sources for the purpose of finding answers to the following 
questions: Is library size alone a factor in the extent of technical report 
collecting? Is the college curriculum a factor? Is engineering enrollment 
a factor? What are other possible factors? 

Background 

Tables 1 through 5 describe some of the characteristics of the sixty li- 
braries returning questionnaires. Volume and staff size were obtained 
from Library Statistics of Colleges and Universities and American Col- 
leges and Universities?-' 2 Table 1 includes data on volume size for 
libraries which did not answer as well as those that did. As may be seen 

Manuscript received for review, November 1970; revised manuscript accepted for 
publication, April 1972. 
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the two groups of libraries roughly corresponded in size. The median 
size, above and below which fifty of the cases fall, is 459-thousand 
volumes. Staff size is reported in Table 2. 



TABLE 1 

Size of Libraries Queried. Volumes Are Given in Thousands. 
A Total of Ninety-Four Libraries Were Queried. 



Libraries 



Answering Not Answering' 



Volumes 


Number 


% of Total 
Libraries 
Answering 


Number 


% of Total 
Libraries 

Not 
Answering 


950-1000 


8 


13 


2 


6 


850-900 


4 


7 








750-800 


1 


2 


2 


6 


650-700 


3 


5 


2 


6 


550-600 


9 


15 


11 


32 


450-500 


15 


25 


8 


24 


350-400 


14 


23 


6 


18 


250-300 


5 


8 


3 


8 


150-200 


1 


2 








TOTAL 


~60~ 


100% 


34~" 


100% 



TABLE 2 



Size of Professional Staff at Libraries Which Returned 
Questionnaires. Data Not Available in All Cases. 



Staff Size 


Number 


% 


50 and over 


4 


8 


46-49 


3 


6 


42-45 


3 


6 


38-41 


3 


6 


34-37 


3 


6 


30-33 


4 


8 


26-29 


5 


9 


22-25 


6 


11 


18-21 


9 


16 


14-17 


9 


16 


10-13 


2 


5 


7-10 








under 7 


1 


2 


TOTAL 


~52 


99% 
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Tables 3 through 5 describe curricula at the colleges and universities 
served by the libraries returning data. Table 3 shows how many have 
schools or departments of engineering, or science courses only. Table 4 
gives the number of engineering graduate students and Table 5 shows 
the number of faculty engaged in separately budgeted research. These 
three particular measures of curricula were chosen mainly because very 
current data was available in Engineering Education. 5 Most of the in- 
stitutions (58 percent) have schools or "colleges" of engineering. The 
median number of graduate students at the masters level is ninety-eight 
and at the doctoral level forty-two. The median number of faculty in- 
vestigators with extramural funding is ninety-six. 

Results 

A technical report was defined as a "near-print research or develop- 
ment report in science or technology which is not encumbered by securi- 

TABLE 3 

Engineering Curricula at Schools Returning Questionnaires. 



% of Schools 



Curricula 


Number 


Answering 


School or College of Engineering 


35 


58 


Dept. of Engineering 


6 


10 


No Engineering: 






Science Depts. 


19 


32 


TOTAL 


60~ 


100% 



TABLE 4 

Engineering Graduate Students at Schools Queried. Data Is Not Given 
for all Sixty Schools Because Only Thirty-Four Have Graduate 
Programs. Two of These Have Masters But No Doctoral Programs. 





Masters Candidates 


Doctoral Candidates 






%of 




%°f 




Number of 


Masters 


Number of 


Doctoral 


No. of Students 


Schools 


Candidates 


Schools 


Candidates 


500 and over 


1 


3 








400-450 


1 


3 








300-350 


3 


8 


2 


5 


200-250 


5 


15 


5 


16 


100-150 


16 


47 


6 


19 


under 50 


8 


24 


19 


60 


TOTAL 


34 


100% 


32~ 


100% 
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TABLE 5 



All Engineering Personnel Involved in Separately 
Budgeted Research at Each School in 1968/69. Data was not 
Available for all Schools. Some Have No 
Separately Budgeted Research. 



No. of 


No. of 


%of 


Researchers 


Schools 


Schools 


500-550 


2 


6 


400-450 


1 


4 


300-350 


4 


12 


200-250 


6 


18 


100-150 


6 


18 


under 50 


14 


42 


TOTAL 




100% 



ty restrictions." The questionnaire asked for the total number of reports 
held by the library which fit the definition and were published by any of 
the following: the U.S. Superintendent of Documents (GPO); States; 
Government agencies (i.e. AEC); Private firms (i.e. Rand); and College 
and university laboratories or research institutes. If a library noted that 
it acquired technical reports only at the request of a student or faculty 
member, the number was rarely indicated and the questionnaire there- 
fore disregarded. Of the sixty returned questionnaires, twenty-three, or 
approximately 40 percent, were used in the actual analysis. Incomplete 
data was received from the others. 

Table 6 (columns 2-13) tabulates information gathered from sources 
1, 2, 3, and 4, about each of the twenty-three libraries. The twelve inde- 
pendent variables indicated in the column headings were chosen because 
these variables were thought to have some influence on the number of 
technical reports the library had collected. The category "number of re- 
searchers in engineering" indicates the number of persons, whether they 
be faculty or not, involved in research funded by sources from outside 
the college. Column 1 gives the number of TR's in each collection. (See 
Table 6.) 

The data in Table 6 was analyzed to see whether or not a suitable re- 
gression formula could be devised. Four of the twelve variables turned 
out to be the best combination to predict the number of technical re- 
ports. These four variables were: the number of volumes in the library, 
the number of FTE engineering faculty, the number of doctoral can- 
didates in engineering, and the number of engineering researchers. The 
pertinent multiple regression statistics are noted in Table 7. The multi- 
ple correlation coefficient was .77, indicating that a prediction from 
these four variables is sufficiently accurate to make decisions with since 
approximately 60 percent of the variance is explained. (See Table 7.) 
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TABLE 7 



Multiple Regression With Four Independent Variables 
(Indicated in Column 1) 

Variable 1 (Volume) is transformed by dividing each case by 1,000 
and converting to logarithms. Variables 2 thru 4 are logarithmic 
transformations while technical report figures are obtained by 
dividing each case by 100 and then taking the square root of each. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


dent) 






a 


c « 


Hi 




Variables 
(Indepen 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Correlate 
XU S Y 


Regressio 
CoefEcien 


Standard 
Error of 
Reg. Coei 


Compute 
t-Value 


Volume 


2.813 


.142 


-.121 


- 6.834 


3.864 


-1.768* 


FTE Engin. 














Faculty 


1.874 


.253 


-.146 


-12.278 


2.873 


-4.273** 


Ph.D. Engin. 














Candidates 


1.773 


.489 


.321 


5.052 


1.615 


3.127** 


Engin. 














Researchers 


2.104 


.427 


.368 


3.864 


1.642 


2.379** 


(Dependent) 

Technical 
Reports 


12.153 


3.301 


Intercept = 
Multiple Correlation = 
Standard Error of Estimate = 


37.295 
.773 
2.318 



* significant at P < .10; evaluated at 22 degrees of freedom 
** significant at P < .05; evaluated at 22 degrees of freedom 



Conclusions 

An investigation of criteria used for the acquisition of technical re- 
ports by libraries shows that the four factors of volume size, number of 
FTE engineering faculty, number of doctoral candidates (in engineer- 
ing), and number of engineering researchers can be used for prediction 
purposes. The eight factors which were examined but found not to im- 
prove upon the prediction equation were the number of: professional 
librarians, nonprofessional staff, graduate FTE engineering students, 
master's degree candidates in engineering, master's degrees granted in en- 
gineering, doctoral degrees granted, total library operating expense, and 
miscellaneous library operating expense. 

Results of analysis indicate that there is a predictive relationship be- 
tween the four selected variables and the number of technical reports 
a college should obtain. The prediction equation in two parts is: * 

* A logarithmic and square root transformation of the data yielded distributions 
which appeared more normal in form. 
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I) y = - 6.83 log ( numbCTofvolumes ^ + { _ n 28) log 

(number of FTE \ 
eng. faculty J 

e nc i number of Ph.D. \ , „ ~ . 
5.05 log I , . ) +3.86 log 

\ cand. in eng. / 



( 



" > cand. in eng. 

number of researchers \ 
in eng. / 

+ 37.29 

2) number of technical reports = (y) 2 (100). 

The actual application of this equation is illustrated by the following 
example: A library has 461,000 volumes, 32 FTE engineering faculty, 15 
doctoral candidates, and 49 researchers in engineering. When these fig- 
ures are converted to common logarithms, the following data result. 

/ volumes \ / 461,000 \ 

lo H -Tooo-j =lo K-Tooo-) = 2 6637 

log FTE Faculty Eng. = log 32 = 1.5051 

log Ph.D. Cand. Eng. = log 15 =1.1761 
log Researchers Eng. = log 49 = 1.6902 

These figures are then plugged into the two-part prediction equation. 

1) y = [(-6.83) 2.6637)] + [(-12.27) 1.5051)] + [(5.05) 1.176] + 

[(3.86) 1.6902] + 37.29 
= (-18.19) + (-18.47) + 5.94 + 6.52 + 37.29 
= 13.09 

2) number of technical reports = (13.09) 2 X 100 

= 17,135 

The simplicity of the processes necessary for the use of this equation 
obviate the need for expensive equipment and computer time. With the 
aid of a log table and a desk calculator any librarian can use this equa- 
tion to help in decisions concerning the acquisition of technical reports. 
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Acquisitions of Out-of-Print Materials 



Ernest R. Perez 
Houston Chronicle 



A survey of various methods of obtaining out-of-print materials for 
library collection-building, this paper looks briefly at various methods 
such as reprints, microtexts, exchange, etc. Emphasis is placed on ave- 
nues of access to the o.p. book market, as reported in library litera- 
ture. An effort is also made to look at the antiquarian book trade's 
own booksearching methods, and findings of a survey of o.p. book 
dealers are presented as an indication to current practice. 



ASIDE FROM THE CONTINUING EFFORT to reflect the cur- 
rent output of publishing, there is a necessity for libraries of 
all types to venture into the out-of-print (o.p.) book realm. For pub- 
lic or school libraries, this may involve generally useful reference 
works that are recently or currently o.p., or o.p. items that are val- 
uable to local history. The reasons might be as pressing as a needed 
single issue of a periodical for binding, or a single volume of a period- 
ical set. For the academic library, o.p. needs may be for duplication of 
heavily-used titles, books needed for course reserve, material needed 
for faculty or student research purposes, or replacement of important 
or necessary missing items. 1 

Because of this continuing need for books diat are no longer avail- 
able through normal channels of die current book market, it is impor- 
tant that library acquisitions units have a good idea ot the alternate 
sources and resources to use for o.p. acquisitions. This paper will list 
major sources very briefly, but will devote chief attention to methods 
useful for library acquisitions from the antiquarian book trade. 

Nonmarket Sources 

A listing of possible o.p. sources includes description of several pos- 
sible routes, as well as physically distinct media. An obvious starting 
point for acquisition of older literature is through the currently-of- 
fered reprint market, new reprintings of old volumes for which re- 
print publishers feel there is sufficient demand to assure a profitable 
reprint edition. Reprints vary in production method and degree of 
physical resemblance to the original text. Technically, reprinted works 
are no longer out-of-print. Good general guides to current offerings on 
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the reprint market do exist; such sources are Reprints in Print and 
Guide to Reprints. Current publishers' announcements and advertise- 
ments are also valuable sources for information on new reprints. 

A second source of o.p. materials is the various types of micro- 
forms and their related photocopy offspring. O.P. materials are to be 
found in the physically distinct forms of microtext produced as micro- 
film (35 and 16 mm.), microfiche transparency, microcard, and micro- 
print. There are, of course, a few major corporations in the field such as 
University Microfilms and Readex Microprint which produce a great 
proportion of the currently available material from o.p. texts in micro- 
text form, but acquisitions departments should be aware of smaller 
companies that may have specialized subject offerings of interest. Ex- 
amples of this are the regional and source materials available from 
Lost Cause Press. 

One method that should not be overlooked when considering micro- 
form copies of o.p. materials is the copying of another institution's 
films or the production of a single copy of microfilm from an original 
text. The Union List of Microfilms and its supplements locate copies of 
existing films; it is possible to have copies made from a master at a 
relatively low cost. Acquisitions librarians should also not overlook the 
possibility of training a subprofessional in the library to copy film 
in the parent institution's or municipality's other facilities. The process 
is not difficult, and Kodak microfilm runs about $3.50 per 100 foot roll 
when bought from an Eastman Kodak distributor. 

Production of one copy of a film from an original copy of an o.p. 
work can be requested from University Microfilms, who will then add 
the master negative to their stock of o.p. books available "on demand." 
University Microfilms must locate the original copy and arrange per- 
mission for filming it, a process which can take a long time. However, 
obtaining o.p. material on film from University Microfilms is a costly 
procedure, especially for items in photocopy form, produced by using 
the Xerox Copyflo process to make photocopy from the microfilm. As 
Agatha Leonard phrased it, acquisition of o.p. material on microfilm 
from University Microfilms, is "a last resort" because of its expense. 2 

A more economical method of getting o.p. material on microfilm 
would be to locate and borrow a copy, get permission to copy it, check 
for copyright status, and have a microfilm of the item made locally. 
There are companies throughout the country that do microfilming, 
and these can be sources of comparatively inexpensive, one-copy "edi- 
tions." An even less costly method would be to have another branch 
of the parent institution or municipality do the microfilming in its 
own facilities. For example, microfilm cameras and processing are often 
routinely used in university or municipal business offices for storage 
filming of financial documents, records, personnel data, etc. A bit of 
liaison work in this area might be a profitable investment for future 
o.p. microfilming purposes. 

Another source for o.p. acquisitions is exchange. This may be by 
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an agreement with other single libraries or groups whereby parties 
can exchange duplicate or withdrawn o.p. titles and receive in return 
items from another library which may be on the first library's own 
desiderata list. Or exchange can be through a formal organization 
such as the United States Book Exchange (USBE) or the Duplicates 
Exchange Union. USBE, for example, is a nonprofit organization 
which in 1970 had a stock of three and a half million items. In 1968 
USBE distributed about 600,000 items to its 1,739 members, of which 
1,510 are American and Canadian libraries. 3 Member libraries pay 
a membership fee and a handling fee per item bought (exchanged). 
USBE circulates book lists, periodical lists, and special lists to its mem- 
bers, who then check their own desiderata lists against them. USBE will 
also check requests against its own stock. 

Before investigating various routes and methods to use for ac- 
quisitions from the antiquarian book market, note must be made of 
exactly what items are wanted and of how libraries may systematically 
record their wants. The most common means is the desiderata list or 
file (a file has the advantage of a built-in update procedure). This type 
of file may vary enormously in location, responsibility for maintenance, 
and authority for addition or deletion. Reichmann reports size varia- 
tions from 150 titles to 40,000, with a median size of 5,000 titles in the 
libraries he investigated. 4 Part of the reason for huge files is, of 
course, the size of research libraries and their needs. But a file which 
grows huge with no justification usually owes its size to one or more 
reasons: lack of review to see if items are still wanted or needed; lack 
of maintenance in that items in the file are not removed as they are 
acquired; or authority for designation of desiderata too loosely con- 
trolled. Emerson Jacob points out that not all requested library ma- 
terial found to be o.p. should be considered desiderata. He reasons 
that if the burden of decision to search is placed on the requester, "the 
lists are usually kept manageable." 5 Hala Piekarski also notes that in an 
academic library the decision to search should be made by an experi- 
enced librarian or the requesting instructor. "Returning the o.p. re- 
quests to the faculty for a final decision . . . results in considerable 
weeding of the file." 6 

In short, all acquisitions search units should have some positive 
program designed for placing authority for search designation, peri- 
odic review of desiderata, and updating maintenance responsibility. 

The O.P. Market 

The acquisition of o.p. material on the antiquarian market offers 
a great challenge to modern librarians, who, existing only on its fringes, 
have not that familiarity with it which book dealers labor so hard 
and long to acquire. Hala Piekarski observes, "Librarians generally 
seem to lack the imagination and resourcefulness needed in the 'twi- 
light zone' of out-of-print titles." 7 But, using the same reasoning, one 
could similarly assert that antiquarian book dealers generally lack the 
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"imagination and resourcefulness" to provide systematic author, title, 
and multiple subject access to their wares. 

In addition to its lack of experience in the o.p. market, the library 
profession seems to have almost deliberately gone to extremes to 
avoid learning enough about it to use it in an active manner. This re- 
luctance or refusal to learn about the o.p. market exists, although li- 
braries do have frequent peripheral contact with it. As an indication 
of this, Carter and Bonk's Building Library Collections sees two aspects 
of acquisitions of o.p. material: "the search by the library for a spe- 
cific title which it wishes to acquire. The other t aspect] involves search- 
ing catalogs sent to the library by the various o.p. dealers to see if 
anything is being offered which the library would like to buy." 8 Even 
this relatively authoritative source puts the passive searching of dealer 
catalog offerings on the same level as the active search for desiderata. 
Carter and Bonk not withstanding, is there pragmatically any justifica- 
tion for a library to search for anything other than "a specific title 
which it wishes to acquire"? 

It is hard to avoid a scathing judgment of library practices in the 
o.p. acquisitions field when one reads such revelations as those written 
by George MacManus, himself an o.p. dealer. MacManus reports that a 
colleague of his had surveyed 200 American college libraries and found 
that 89 percent of them claimed to have never purchased o.p. materi- 
als. 9 

Even if this survey was not accurate, one can imagine the impres- 
sion such findings as this must present to the o.p. book trade. And 
sadly, these findings are probably more true than not. As Shirley G. 
Heppell notes in discussing an o.p. acquisitions survey which covered 
ninety-two libraries of colleges with 2,000-3,500 students, "Many li- 
brarians showed vagueness about the nature and extent of their OP 
purchasing and a lack of knowledge about common practices which 
could enrich their holdings. Where certain techniques for getting OP 
titles were used, they continued to be used regardless of results." 10 

One of the reasons for this lack of knowledge about o.p. acquisi- 
tions is the remarkable paucity of literature on the subject. Despite 
the fabled overabundance of library literature, there is not much to be 
found on this important subject. A January 1970 article by Felix 
Reichmann in Library Trends includes an excellent bibliography 
covering reference sources on pricing o.p. material, history of the book 
trade, directories of dealers, as well as library literature on suggested 
procedures, surveys of practice, administration of o.p. acquisitions, etc. 11 
The library literature section of his bibliography contains some twen- 
ty-three citations, and it is a very complete record of the materials on 
this subject since the late 1940s. This scarcity of literature exists, de- 
spite the avowed library value placed on creation and maintenance of a 
retrospective collection, and the fact that a recent study places median 
library budget allocation to o.p. acquisitions at 20-25 percent of book 
budget funds! 12 
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Dealers 



The first and most obvious access to the o.p. market are the various 
types of o.p. or "antiquarian" dealers. Reichmann classifies these into 
six broad categories: (1) large-scale general o.p. dealers— not generally 
limited to one special subject area, with a large stock, good market con- 
nections, and real library service potential; (2) top-level rare book 
dealers— dealing almost exclusively in extremely choice and rare items, 
usually high-priced, but able to supply very scarce and valuable items; 
(3) specialist bookdealers— usually quite knowledgeable and thorough 
in coverage of their subject area, often a small shop or home opera- 
tion; (4) book scouts— dealers who charge on a commission basis, 
searching out materials which they then provide to dealers, collectors, 
and libraries;* (5) dealers in publisher's remainders; and (6) junk 
dealers, who often carry books among their other wares. 

Although librarians often complain bitterly about what they feel 
to be excessive profit for o.p. dealers, who work on a normal basis of 
100^200 percent markup, they must remember that this represents 
gross profit, from which must be subtracted overhead, search expense, 
labor cost, advertising expense, postage, capital tieup in nonmoving 
stock, etc. An analogy to the dealer's situation is found in reports 
compiled from records at the University of California, Berkeley (UCB) 
of the relative labor costs to the library of buying desiderata through a 
dealer catalog search method in comparison to using a search service. 
The library found that the labor cost per order for the catalog search 
method was six times the total labor cost per order for search service 
orders. This held true "even when the entire search service routine 
of listing wants, evaluating quotations, and writing orders was in- 
cluded." 13 Aside from the labor performed for the library by the 
search service in locating specific wants, some observers feel that 
prices in the o.p. market represent preatomic age capitalism. ". . . Of all 
businesses in the world, it (the booktrade) seems to follow those sim- 
ple laws of supply and demand laid down in the dismal theoretical 
economic treatises of the nineteenth century. ... A conference of schol- 
ars, booksellers, and librarians today is a conference of comparatively 
free men, such as Adam Smith would have approved." 14 The "free 
man" allusion is apt, since the decision for acceptance of the item at 
the quoted price is entirely the buyer's decision. As the bookdealer 
sees it, the "right" price of a book is what someone will pay for it. 

* Book scouts generally have only a small personal stock of their own. This 
category of Reichmann's can be expanded to include what are usually called search 
services — larger scale dealers who locate copies of specific wants for customers, quote 
prices on them, and purchase and resell the items if their quotes are accepted. A few 
search services have a fairly large stock of o.p. material which they have judged from 
experience to be in demand, and of which they are assured a fairly quick turnover, 
enabling them to avoid tying up capital in slow-moving stock. 
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Advertising 

Another example of active workings in the o.p. marketplace is the 
use of advertising journals for the booktrade. There exist in the U.S., 
and in most other major countries, antiquarian booktrade and col- 
lector's magazines which run advertisements for wanted items. Read- 
ers of the advertisements then check their own stock and send price 
quotes on wants to the advertiser by mail (typically, a postcard). An 
advertiser waits long enough to get representative bids from different 
parts of the country, then chooses the item or items offered at the 
lowest prices in a condition acceptable to him. In effect, advertising 
for o.p. wants is equivalent to a published call for competitive bids. 
Depending on the publication chosen, the market reached may be 
large and general, or specialized as to subject or geographical area. 

The principal American journal for want list advertising is AB 
Bookman's Weekly (also referred to by the trade as AB or Antiquarian 
Bookman). It is the largest advertising organ of the o.p. market in the 
U.S., with a circulation of 5,900, of which 3,400 are dealer subscribers, 
the rest libraries and collectors. 15 AB gives discount rates on adver- 
tising to dealer and library subscribers. In 1971 the rate was twenty- 
five cents per thirty-eight character line for want listing. An even 
more library budget-oriented advertising resource is The Library Book- 
seller, at times called The American Antiquarian Bookseller's Weekly. 
This publication, familiarly known by the acronym TAAB, publishes 
library want list advertisements at no charge. The expense for the 
publication is borne completely through subscription sales to anti- 
quarian dealers, who in 1971 paid a fee of $40 per year to provide 
themselves with prospective customers. Library subscription rate is 
$20 per year, but free want list publication is offered to any library. 
One hundred twenty-five dealers were reported as subscribers in a 1956 
article about TAAB use. 16 

Well-known advertising journals for the o.p. trade exist in other 
countries. Examples are England's The Clique (with a circulation of 
2,000), the Spanish Elenchus, the French Bulletin de la Librairie An- 
cienne et Moderne, and the German Boersenblatt. 

Auction Buying 

Another o.p. trade source for libraries is the book auction. Such 
auction firms as Sotheby, Parke-Bernet, and Hotel Drouot handle 
book sales and issue catalogs well in advance of scheduled sales. Al- 
though many of the top houses handle only high-priced rare or scarce 
items that can be of interest only to large academic or endowed li- 
braries, there are a number of houses that handle less expensive ma- 
terial for the general trade, and these could be of use to library o.p. 
acquisitions programs. 
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Buying Trips 



A method somewhat akin to auction buying is the practice of li- 
brary staff or institutional faculty going on buying trips for o.p. ma- 
terial. These trips may be for the sole purpose of o.p. buying, or they 
may be combined with other reasons for trips that happen to locate a 
prospective buyer for the library in an area where known wants or deal- 
ers with generally good stocks are located. 

Local Dealer Use 

Another dealer visit-connected method is the use of visits and want 
list submission to local dealers. Few libraries report doing this, and un- 
less a library is located near large, well-stocked o.p. dealers, they tend 
to regard local dealer use as a waste of time. However, ALA's 1951 Out- 
of-Print Books Committee felt this to be a potentially valuable, if ne- 
glected, source: 

It would seem that in some localities, it would be a gracious and in many 
cases a rewarding thing to do, if order librarians would turn over their want 
lists to their local dealers before sending them out of town. It is a great asset 
to any com m unity, no matter how small, to have one or more good second 
hand book stores. The only way in which diese stores can thrive and grow, is 
to have good local support. They also offer a good market for discards and 
duplicates and can serve the library in many other ways. . . . Such a connec- 
tion can be a personal one, in contradistinction to an impersonal one with a 
dealer or dealers in a distant city. 11 

Collection Buying 

A final o.p. market access route, often combined with auction buy- 
ing or buying trips, is library purchase of book collections. These are 
usually former private collections, occasionally dealer-created collec- 
tions of related materials. One difficulty in this method is that al- 
diougii a collection may contain several hard-to-get o.p. items, a li- 
brary, especially a large academic or research library, may find that 
most of the collection material duplicates holdings already possessed. 
A Purdue survey reports that about 45 percent of the libraries sur- 
veyed never use collection-buying for o.p. acquisitions. 18 

Evaluation of Methods 

Dealer Catalogs 

The primary mediod almost all order librarians list as the top 
source for most of their o.p. wants is checking of dealer catalogs by li- 
brary staff or by institutional departmental faculty, who also receive 
these catalogs. All of the surveys examined gave this source as the 
most used and most highly regarded. The Out-of-Print Books Com- 
mittee Survey found that 81 percent of their sixty-four responding li- 
braries did use dealer catalogs as important o.p. acquisitions tools. In 
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fact, 84 percent of these respondents answered that one important 
method of o.p. selection was by checking dealer catalogs against de- 
siderata files and/or the official catalog. 19 The Purdue survey report- 
ed by Cook, covering 307 usable library responses also listed dealer 
catalog use for o.p. acquisitions as the most popular and most used 
method (about 60 percent of the Purdue respondents used this meth- 
od 20 ), as did the State University of New York at Cortland survey, 
written up by Heppell. 

This almost universal popularity and use exists despite several ob- 
vious drawbacks to such a method: (1) o.p. material choice is re- 
stricted to what the dealers choose as likely saleable items; (2) the 
labor requirement of this method is enormous, as shown in the Eldred 
Smith UCB study (cited earlier) which showed that six times more li- 
brary labor cost was needed to locate and acquire desiderata using this 
method instead of dealer search; (3) the typically used subject ar- 
rangement and the incomplete or incorrect entries often given in these 
catalogs are not suited to efficient checking of typical library desiderata 
files or official catalog records; and, (4) the element of competition 
with all other prospective buyers who have received the same catalog 
reduces the probability of obtaining the item wanted. 

In regard to the Purdue survey finding that dealer catalog checking 
is the most popular o.p. acquisition method used by American li- 
braries, Hala Piekarski observes: 

. . . the conclusions presented by S. A. Cook that "circulating and checking 
dealers' catalogues is at least for the present the most frequently used and 
perhaps the best method" invites a comment that although the first statement 
might well be true, the second is not necessarily the case. The checking of 
dealers' catalogues is the most obvious, least imaginative, and most time- 
consuming, as well as the most expensive method. This is supported by the 
o.p. buying statistics compiled by the Search Division, University of California, 
Berkeley. f E. Smith r 2 i 

One other commonly-held notion about ordering from dealer cata- 
logs is that speed is of the utmost importance, that no means must be 
overlooked to get faculty or selecting librarians to make selection and 
submission from catalogs as quickly as possible, and then have ac- 
quisitions departments process the order on a rush basis, so the order 
may get to the dealer before anyone else can order wanted items. The 
most common suggestion in the literature is to get the order on its 
way (airmail, of course) within a week of catalog receipt; certainly 
no more than two weeks should elapse between catalog receipt and or- 
der transmission. Some advocate regular use of long distance phone 
call or telegram for utmost speed of order transmission, and one writer 
advocated airmail return of a catalog marked to indicate wants, to be 
followed later by an official order form, or confirmation order process- 
ing. 

All this effort to be able to compete with other libraries seems faint- 
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ly ridiculous, especially when one considers data such as Eldred 
Smith's report that there was 70 percent cancellation of UCB dealer 
catalog orders. This finding induced UCB to abandon this method as a 
system of o.p. acquisitions. Piekarski reported from her own book shop 
experience that it takes up to two months for a dealer to sell the bulk 
of listed items in a catalog, but it is certain that scarce and desirable 
items do go quickly, and all the rush does not change the reality that 
dozens of other buyers may be trying for the same single copy of an 
item. The unbelievably high order cancellation rate does nothing but 
add to labor charges to figure into a per purchase unit cost. 

Certainly, order departments should get out catalog orders quick- 
ly to accommodate faculty or bibliographers who have selected on 
this basis, but a time limit from date of receipt should be set to avoid 
submission of very late requests. A factual, objective evaluation should 
show that dealer catalog searching is not acceptable for use as a normal 
acquisitions routine or system. 

Want Lists 

A second major library access to the o.p. market is the use of want 
lists, or lists of material which a library is currently searching for, and 
willing to buy at the right price. These lists are compiled from what- 
ever variation of desiderata list or file a library may maintain. These 
lists are then submitted to o.p. dealers for quotes by any one of several 
means. 

A common library practice is to make up a desiderata list, prepare 
multiple copies, and than circulate the list to several dealers for simul- 
taneous search. This practice is looked upon with much disfavor by 
the book trade, for several reasons, with two most commonly heard: 
(1) dealers feel that multiple circulation of a library want list results 
in several dealers searching for items or advertising for them simul- 
taneously, creating a false impression of scarcity which results in an 
artificially inflated price; and (2) lack of specific direction or a simple 
quote from stock may result in the dealer searching for the item, creat- 
ing investment expense through labor cost, postage, advertising ex- 
pense, and possibly capital outlay if he does buy the item for his stock. 
The dealer then quotes the found or bought item to the library, only 
to discover that it is no longer wanted, having been acquired (probably 
from another dealer) in the interim since the want list was received. 

In the light of dealer reaction to the practice of multiple submis- 
sion of want lists, it would be advisable for libraries to make certain 
points definite to the dealers if they do choose to use this method. Li- 
braries should make it clear that the list is only for quoting from the 
dealer's stock, not for search. Direction for quotation before filing the 
list on an "order" basis should also be explicit. It is probably advisable 
to inform the dealer that it is a duplicated want list. This is honest 
and will let the dealer know his exact status. This may result in the 
dealer ignoring, or spending little effort on checking a list, since he 
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might consider the chances of a possible sale versus the effort and cor- 
respondence required to be unfavorable. So, it may actually not be 
worth the extra labor and expense required to get more want list ex- 
posure by using this method as the list might get little serious atten- 
tion. Although she seems to have meant it as a negative comment, Shirley 
Heppell noted in her article that 75 percent of the libraries surveyed 
did not use a "competitive bid system" (her view of multiple-submis- 
sion wantlists). 22 Restated, this could be taken to mean that only 25 
percent of the libraries covered in her survey found this method 
profitable enough to use. Hala Piekarski gives a more realistic picture 
of this method and its possible pitfalls when she cautions that this type 
of list should indicate clearly "quote from stock only" and indicates 
that a correct choice of dealers based on past performance is impor- 
tant. 23 

A logical extension of using want lists submitted to many dealers, 
who may give them less than full attention, is the submission of a want 
list to a single dealer on an exclusive basis, for simple quote from 
stock, or for search. Knowledge that his quotes are exclusive, or that 
he has an exclusive search privilege should result in better dealer re- 
sponse, since he will be aware of the increased opportunity for defi- 
nite sales. In order to prevent unquoted or unfound items from falling 
into the limbo of the dealer's own backfile of desiderata, a time limit 
may be set for rights to exclusive search on a list. UCB records showed 
that 90 percent of a sample of 746 o.p. purchases made during 1963/64 
were made from quotes offered within six months of their listing with 
an o.p. dealer. 24 A majority of the purchases had also been quoted 
within 2^2 months of their listing, but from the 90 percent figure, UCB 
decided to give exclusive search privilege for six month periods. At 
the end of the six months, unfilled items are relisted with another 
dealer for the same six-month exclusive search. 

Another practice which offers additional incentive to dealers is 
some sort of an automatic shipment agreement. This practice should 
be limited to dealers who have proven themselves trustworthy and re- 
liable in the past. Under an automatic shipment agreement, the 
dealer is permitted to ship and invoice any titles on the want list that 
fall within a certain preset price maximum: for instance $10 for a do- 
mestic title, and $15 for a foreign one. Any sort of price limit rule may 
be set by the library, and any number of subclasses such as domestic, 
twentieth century, Texana, etc. The dealer should be allowed some 
freedom in price range, and definite advice on the limits of acceptable 
physical condition should be given by the library. If the dealer does 
find items that will exceed the limits of the agreement, he may quote 
on those items. Such an automatic shipment agreement is beneficial in 
several respects: (1) correspondence is cut down for both library and 
dealer; (2) the dealer has the incentive of concrete orders for wants; 
(3) library labor cost for quote evaluation is nil; and (4) wise choice 
of price limit will not increase average unit cost of o.p. items. In fact, 
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unit cost from recent records may give a good basis for setting the limit. 
Of course, such an arrangement with a dealer should be periodically 
reevaluated as to performance and cost factors, and comment should be 
solicited from the dealer on his satisfaction with the arrangement. 

A first step in getting any sort of an exclusive want list assignment 
routine for o.p. dealers is to make a list of acceptable dealers in general 
and in special subject areas. Both types of dealer have their respective 
advantages: the wide-subject coverage in the stock of the large general 
dealer, and the access to more scarce or hard-to-find titles through use 
of the subject specialist dealer. 

Besides recommendations from other acquisitions operations and 
their experience, it is a fairly easy matter to find subject and geograph- 
ical listings of antiquarian dealers. A good current list is the annual 
listing of subscribers by specialty put out by AB. This list is currently 
Part Two of the AB Bookman's Yearbook. For geographical listing, the 
American Booktrade Directory and the Antiquarian Booksellers Asso- 
ciation of America (ABAA) membership list do this alphabetically by 
state and then by city. Both of these sources also list dealer specialties. 
The American Booktrade Directory is a standard reference continua- 
tion, and the ABAA list is free on request. London's Sheppard Press 
publishes irregularly updated editions of their Bookdealers in North 
America and A Directory of Dealers in Secondhand and Antiquarian 
Books in the British Isles, both of which list detailed information on 
stock size, services, specialties, etc. 

Other quite obvious sources for o.p. dealer information are ad- 
vertisements in library and book trade journals and, of course, the 
steady flow of o.p. dealer catalogs that filter into any library. Use of all 
dealers for repeat or exclusive want list business should be reevaluated 
periodically after transactions are voluminous enough to form a con- 
tinuing, objective judgment of service and cost factors. 

Excellent examples of procedures for this type of evaluation are 
presented in the two recent articles by Smith and Mitchell (see bib- 
liography) from their experiences respectively at UCB and California 
State University, Northridge. Mitchell reports on a system initiated in 
a new, developing library which made exclusive search assignment of 
17,689 o.p. titles. Using their o.p. acquisitions routine, they were able 
to purchase 27 percent of the wants in one year at an average unit cost 
of $10.18 (compared to unit cost of $9.19 for inprint books during the 
same period). In a brief but detailed description, Mitchell explains 
her library's procedure for: (1) setting up a beginning dealer/subject 
file; (2) designing the form and establishing a system for a dealer per- 
formance record for costs, percent of wants supplied, and want supply 
over time span (indicating continuation of active search); and (3) 
evaluating performance and choice of dealer. The California State 
University, Northridge system used a dealer agreed upon one year ex- 
clusive search limit and an automatic shipment without quote if the 
item did not exceed $35.00. 25 
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Smith's article is not so detailed as to procedure, but has an amazing 
amount of statistical information on the factors that prompted the 
Search Division at Berkeley to make certain major policy decisions. 
With a desiderata backfile of some 30,000 items, Smith reports that 
UCB was able to purchase 15 percent of the wants that were listed 
with dealers during 1966-67. Because of the huge file size and the im- 
possibility of frequent review, they proceeded on the idea of mul- 
tiple assignment in order to decide on several dealers during one re- 
view. Because of the quote return percentages mentioned earlier in this 
paper, UCB decided on six-month exclusive search listings, and for- 
warding to follow-up dealers at the end of that time: 

Each day, all new wants and a portion of older wants from the desiderata file 
are examined. Three dealers are assigned for each and three request slips are 
photographed, but only the first slip is mailed. The others are post-dated by 
six months and one year and they are filed under that date. . . . Each day, the 
slips filed under that date are removed, added to slips which have just been 
photographed, and mailed to dealers. The assigned dealers were noted on the 
post-dated slips before they were filed. . . . When a quotation is received . . . , 
the back of the bibliographical card is checked before the order is placed [to 
check that it is current and exclusive dealer] and any post-dated slips re- 
questing a quotation on that book still in the files are removed and destroyed 
[the bibliographic card is filed by main entry and has post-dated locations 
noted on its verso]. 26 

Like Mitchell, Smith emphasizes periodic review of dealer service 
and unit cost performance, in UCB's case semiannually, comparing 
and rating for selection, dealers who are similar in subject, language, 
or geographic coverage. 

Both of these reported systems have chosen the assignment of want 
lists for exclusive search during a definite time limit as the "best" sys- 
tem. In Piekarski's terms: "The only valuable yardstick for the o.p. 
operation, regardless of the size of desiderata or the amount of funds 
available is a ratio of titles obtained by a given method over those 
sought." 27 

A dvertising 

Both of these reports, and other sources, concede that library use 
of book trade advertising media is useful in certain cases, but is not 
generally useful for extremely large desiderata lists. George MacManus 
rightly notes that AB use is actually cheaper than the cost of duplicat- 
ing want lists and mailing them out to several dealers for in stock 
quotes. 28 Certainly it is also more effective to pay twenty-five cents to 
let 3,400 dealers see your wants, instead of two, when the twenty-five 
cents is applied to postage. Even so, libraries are probably more likely 
to use the free listing service of TAAB rather than one of the commer- 
cial trade lists, despite its smaller circulation. But use of any of these 
want list publications has some definite favorable points: (1) It is a 
good cheap route to getting your wants known by many dealers; (2) 
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use of this method gets fast response, usually within about two or 
three weeks of publication for a domestic list; (3) the market 
reached can be general, as in use of TAAB or AB, or a specialized one 
such as in Clique (English), Elenchus (Spanish), or American Book 
Collector (firsts and rare items) ; and, (4) it has the advantage of 
calling for competitive bids, resulting in the most reasonable price 
possible. 

However, UCB and California State University, Northridge probably 
found the disadvantages of a large desiderata file too great to over- 
come. First of all, the search, although quick, is very short-lived, usual- 
ly only until the next issue. The unquoted or unbought items must 
either be relisted with labor and advertising costs thus increasing, or 
they must be farmed out for search by a dealer. There is also the prob- 
lem of the size of desiderata lists, which both Smith and Mitchell men- 
tion. Both comment on the labor involved in advertising listing, and 
then that of ". . . receiving, tallying, and responding to thousands of 
quotes." 29 Large numbers of wants must be spread into smaller lists, 
and this in itself requires much labor, besides the added duty of keep- 
ing track of what is not bought and must be relisted or dropped. 

Advertising is used only for very selective o.p. purchase at UCB. 
Smith notes his present guidelines for TAAB or AB use: material 
urgently needed for course reserve, because of the quick response from 
listing and items regular dealers are not supplying. For instance, UCB 
could not get o.p. anthropology books easily and by using AB were able 
to get their wants, plus discover new specialist dealers in this field. 30 
Smith concedes that although UCB's use is very selective, advertising 
could be extremely useful to a library with a small desiderata file. 

O.P. Dealer Survey 

In an effort to help the strategy of library o.p. acquisitions, a sur- 
vey of o.p. dealers was undertaken to see what common dealer practices 
and preferences might be considered in library o.p. buying. It would be 
valuable to be able to make conclusions on buying practices, dealer re- 
lations, and pricing practices based on information learned from the 
antiquarian dealer's viewpoint, instead of relying only on informa- 
tion from the librarian's experience. A questionnaire consisting of 
some twenty items was constructed which emphasized buying, pricing, 
selling, and searching practices. The questionnaire was not pretested, 
rather it was taken to a local antiquarian dealer and discussed and 
adapted in accordance with the suggestions of the firm's rare books di- 
vision head. After revision, it was sent to fifty-four antiquarian dealers 
selected from advertisements in the 1970 AB Bookman's Yearbook. 

■ Selection of respondents was based on positive indications by the 
advertiser that the firm would accept want lists for quote from stock 
and/or searching. Often the advertiser specified a willingness to accept 
library business specifically. Questionnaires were sent with a cover let- 
ter explaining that the purpose of the survey was research for a paper 
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in library science study, with a self-addressed, stamped envelope en- 
closed for return. 

Twenty-two or 40.7 percent of the questionnaires were returned. 
This was a good return when compared to a short, two-question sur- 
vey described in the Report of the Out-of-Print Book Survey in 1951 
in which twenty-six of eighty-three dealers contacted answered. 31 

However, the answers given in reply to the questionnaire were quite 
spotty and incomplete, with many dealers leaving large areas of the 
questionnaire unanswered. Most of these dealers would not give an- 
swers relating to pricing and profit ratios, perhaps in itself a verifica- 
tion of Stanley Pargellis' "Adam Smith— Free Man" allusion. Unfor- 
tunately, the spottiness of the answering renders invalid any attempt 
at concrete conclusion or correlation of the various factors. However, 
the returns do bear some explanation and elaboration. 

Thirteen of the twenty-two respondents reported a bookstock of 
less than 25,000 volumes. (However, nearly 30 percent reported a 
stock of 50,000 volumes or more.) But these findings do appear to bear 
out the belief that dealers who advertise search service tend to have a 
small, selective stock. This small stock is partially explained by the 
fact that many dealers offering search services or want list quotes were 
highly specialized dealers in such subjects as music, medicine, or twen- 
tieth century literature. 

Somewhat predictably, 73 percent of the respondents said they used 
a combination of subject division subdivided by author arrangement 
for stock shelving and display. The only notable exceptions were two 
dealers reporting an alphabetical author or main-entry type of card 
file with references to a fixed location shelving based on size and order 
of purchase. One company using this type of retrieval also mentioned 
IBM punch card record use for computer-based multiple-facet access 
to their stock. The most popular method reported for searching re- 
quested items was systematic search of a stock shelflist. The next most 
used method was reliance on staff or owner memory of definite stock 
possessions. 

As for pricing guides, by far the most frequently mentioned basis 
for price assignment was book trade experience with nineteen of twen- 
ty-two dealers claiming to use this. Next in order were two "current" 
pricing indicators, Bookman's Price Index and American Book Prices 
Current. Th only retrospective or "dated" guide mentioned by the 
dealers as used to a good extent was Wright Howes' U.S. iana, with 
50 percent reporting its use. Several dealers also mentioned use of other 
dealer's current catalogs and the "Books for sale" ads in AB as to de- 
termine current price guides. 

For systematically-arranged access for use in library evaluation of of- 
fers, it would seem that BPI and ABPC would be most useful, as they 
are the guides most frequently reported used by the responding dealers. 
The prices given in these sources are updated annually, but are really 
more a historical guide than actual representation of current prices. 
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They are valuable guides to recent price trends. BPI, it must be re- 
membered, gives dealer catalog price listings, while ABPC gives auc- 
tion or "wholesale" prices. 

Only about a third of the respondents would answer questions 
about percentage of desired profit markup. Most of the dealers who 
did answer claimed to try for an average 100 percent markup, although 
four dealers mentioned a 50 percent markup goal in sales to other 
dealers while four dealers gave the 50 percent markup to libraries. 
Apparently half of the eight dealers who did answer a question about 
markups considered libraries eligible for "trade discount." One enter- 
prising capitalistic dealer, however, reported a 500-800 percent markup 
on his library and dealer sales. 

To questions about sales income sources and dealer sales practices, 
responses differed. When asked about various percentages of sales in- 
come from catalog sales, want list quotes, specific title requests, and on- 
premises sales, the response was good. Weighting for the value of in- 
come percentage reported from these various sales methods showed 
that most dealers claimed most sales from catalogs, followed by want 
list quote income. Using the weighted scale to show the emphasis 
placed by the dealers on the position value of the various types of 
sales, the four methods come out with the following scores: 



It is evident that for these dealers at least, mail orders account for 
most of their business. The closeness of the catalog and want list busi- 
ness is reflected in answers to questions on the effort devoted to each 
and on the opinion as to which category of effort gave the best re- 
ward. Of sixteen responses, eight reported devoting major effort to 
want list quoting, and eight reported major effort on catalog produc- 
tion and sales. Predictably, the value judgments on best reward for 
effort put forth reflected this split— eight for catalog sales, eight for 
want list quoting. 

Fifteen dealers indicated a favorable response return rate on want 
list quotes which averaged to 53 percent. Twelve dealers reported an 
average sale of 58 percent of the items listed in a catalog. In regard 
to speed of catalog ordering, only one dealer suggested ordering items 
within two or three days of catalog receipt, and two of the dealers sug- 
gested orders within a week of receipt. Five advised ordering within 
two weeks, and four seemed to think a month's delay was acceptable. 
These answers were in response to a question regarding the maximum 
time an order could be delayed past catalog receipt with a prospective 
purchaser able to "still expect to have a good chance of getting the de- 
sired item." Only the recommendations of the twelve dealers reporting 
catalog issue were counted in response to this question, although most 
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Catalog sales 
Want list sales 
Specific title requests 
On-premises sales 



30 
27 
21 
16 



had some opinion on this. (Of the twelve who did issue catalogs, 
only five reported dating their catalogs.) 

Response to a question on the rate of catalog sales came from only 
five dealers. These data are from too small a sample to be repre- 
sentative, but do indicate that catalog items as a total group do not 
sell very fast. Average sales reported within respective dates from 
catalog mailings were: 

Date from issue % of items sold (estimated) 

One week 11.8% 
Two weeks 26% 
One month 45% 

Although sales are not very rapid, it seems logical to assume that the 
most desirable items are the first to go. Practice should follow this as- 
sumption if catalog ordering is to be used. 

Questions relating to searching procedure were more consistently 
answered. Sixteen of the dealers reported searching outside their own 
stock for wants. Only five, or 3.8 percent, of the twenty-two dealer re- 
spondents confined search for want list items to their own stock. Nineteen 
of twenty-two reported using AB for want advertising, and five also 
said they used The Clique. Eighteen dealers reported scanning AB for 
quoting on others' wants, while only four, or 18.2 percent, subscribe to 
or scan TAAB. Several respondents commented that TAAB was too 
expensive to justify subscription to it ($40 per year in 1971). Of the 
four dealers who did use TAAB, two felt that favorable response on 
quotes to TAAB want lists was significantly better than response on 
quotes to AB wants. Of the remaining two, one felt AB response was 
better, and the other thought there was no significant difference. 

In regard to limited time exclusive searches, only one dealer indi- 
cated he would not accept a search on this basis. Responses on this 
matter were: 

Minimum acceptable exclusive search time 



3 months 3 

6 months 10 

1 year 4 

More than 1 year 1 

Will not accept 1 



19 responses to questions 

Apparently this practice is quite acceptable to dealers. Almost all 
would agree to Betty Mitchell's reported one year limit, and over 
half (68.5 percent) to Eldred Smith's six month limit. 

Responses to an open-ended search method question could be 
summarized as follows: (1) search of own stock; (2) want advertising 
in AB; and (3) issuing of own want list to regular suppliers and/or 
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specialist dealers. Significantly, not one dealer mentioned survey of 
other dealers' catalogs, lists, stock, etc., as any sort of a regular routine 
for active want search. These methods, plus buying trips, auction 
buying, and collection buying were cited for use in stock buildup, but 
not as methods for search for definite wants. Librarians should note 
that antiquarian dealers seem to use only advertising and want listing 
for their own searching. This is quite a contrast to all the surveys 
proving catalog surveillance as the "most popular and most effective" 
method used in library o.p. buying. 

An open-ended question on unfavorable dealer/ library experiences 
yielded several major dealer complaints. The most commonly voiced 
dissatisfaction was impatience resulting from the slowness of library 
payment. It is understandable that dealers would resent this as a stan- 
dard process because most o.p. market trade is "cwo," or "cash/check 
with order." This means the dealer has already made the capital in- 
vestment and must wait for the library to effect payment for their 
capital return. The next most commonly voiced complaint was the pa- 
perwork and excess invoice copy requirements set by many libraries. 
This may be avoided to some extent by special prepayment processing 
or confirmation order handling. A main source of dealer irritation is 
library use of the multiple want list, often resulting in notification by 
the library that the item is no longer needed after dealer search, loca- 
tion, and quoting. Another dealer criticism of library practice is a li- 
brary's insistence on purchasing o.p. (second hand) material in ex- 
cellent or fine condition. From the dealer's point of view, all a library 
should want or need, except for rare items, is a good "reading copy." 

To conclude on a bright note, however, one California dealer ended 
his negative comments with the statement, "Frankly, we prefer doing 
business ... with libraries as opposed to private customers because li- 
braries always pay and generally are more understanding about the 
value of books and services." 
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SERIES ON TECHNICAL PROBLEMS IN MUSIC 
LIBRARIES ANNOUNCED 

Technical Information Reports for Music-Media Specialists (TIRMMS) 
is the title of a new Music Library Association publication series. Publications 
within the series will be devoted to technical problems encountered in the music 
library. This will include statistical studies, bibliographical studies of technical 
subjects, studies of technology, management and administrative techniques, 
buildings and equipment, standards and standardization. Contributions are so- 
licited from librarians or others who have met and/ or conquered technical 
problems of any sort which are pertinent to music libraries or collections. The 
series is designed to meet the requests of M.L.A. members for practical informa- 
tion about such problems. Manuscripts should be submitted to: Troy Brazell, 
editor, TIRMMS, University Library, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, 
MI 48197. 
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With the introduction of nonprint materials into all types of libraries, 
the question of the need for the use of media designations has risen. 
This paper discusses some of the pros and cons of the question. It con- 
cludes that a generic term should be used after the title of a work as a 
medium designation and that a more specific designation may be used 
to introduce the collation if it is needed. 



HE PROBLEM OF MEDIA DESIGNATIONS revolves around four 



questions: First, should designations be used to differentiate print 
and nonprint materials? Second, if so, what should they be? Third, 
should they be specific or generic terms or both? Fourth, where should 
they be placed if they are used? 

First to be considered is the function of a medium designation. The 
literature on the subject and discussions with librarians and media spe- 
cialists indicate that it is to notify the user briefly and immediately what 
type of format is being cataloged. Patrons who are interested in the for- 
mat of the nonprint of the work listed and have access to the equipment 
needed to read it, if any is required, will read further on the card for 
more detail. However, one who wants a book or who does not have ac- 
cess to the needed equipment where he wishes to use the material will 
move on to the next listing. 

Many librarians point to the fact that no medium designation is used 
for microforms, which are described in a note on the card for the orig- 
inal work, as shown on the catalog card (Example l): 1 
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Crowder, Gene Arnold, 1931- 

Visual slides and assembly models compared with 
conventional methods of teaching industrial arts. 
[College Station, Tex.] 1968. 

ix, 183p. graphs, figures, tables. 

Thesis (Ed.D.) — Texas A. and H. University. 

Bibliography: p. 91-93. 

Microfilm. Ann Arbor, Hich., University Micro- 
films. 1 reel. 35mm. 

1. Technical education. 2. Visual aids. 3. 
Teaching — Aids and devices. I. Title. 
371.33 

o 

— 

Example 1. 

This practice resulted from a study made at the request of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries. 2 Joseph Z. Nitecki, in his discussion of cata- 
loging microforms in the library of the University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee, states the principle on which this practice is based: "a consider- 
ation of each photoreproduction (microfilm, microcard, or microprint) 
as a copy of the corresponding work in printed form, i.e., the original 
work, its facsimile or reprint edition."* Since the microform version of 
a work, is not cataloged separately, a patron can very easily read through 
the title and even the collation on a catalog card and not discover the li- 
brary has only the microfilm or the microfiche copy. How disappointed 
he can be when he gets the item and discovers it is not in book format, 
which he can take from the library! This situation illustrates again the 
need for warning the catalog user early of the format of the nonprint 
item. 

The practice of cataloging microforms as notes on the cards for the 
original works also points up the discrepancy in the use of media desig- 
nations for some nonprint reproductions and not for others. For exam- 
ple, why are filmstrips that are reproductions of pages in books not also 
considered exceptions to the need for media designations and separate 
cataloging like microforms? In this category are the "Picture Book Pa- 
rade" books made into filmstrips by Weston Woods by photographing 
the pages of the books. 

The decision to use or not to use media designations rests upon their 
value to the library patron. Since the maturity and purpose of the user 
will vary with types of libraries, will this affect the general principle of 
using early designations? The mature user of the library will consider 
his time valuable enough to warrant the use of these warning devices, 
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and the young user will definitely need them to identify formats of ma- 
terials. 

The use of early media designations is also valuable in omni- 
media indexes, bibliographies, or catalogs as an organizational device. In 
the field of music, for example, scores will be separated from phono- 
discs and from phonotapes of the same title. Also, in the field of litera- 
ture, phonodiscs and phonotapes of plays will be separated from the 
books of the same titles. 

What terms should be used as media designations to describe non- 
print materials? Many groups have been working on the problem of 
identifying and standardizing terminology. As an example, in 1970 the 
authors of Non-Book Materials: The Organization of Integrated Col- 
lections, identified twenty-nine terms. 4 The Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology, in its third edition of Standards for 
Cataloging Nonprint Materials, published in 1972, included twenty- 
three terms. 6 The Joint Audio Visual Education Association of Califor- 
nia and California Association of School Libraries Ad Hoc Committee 
in 1971 included twenty-two in its list. 6 The 1972 list from the Library 
Association of Great Britain included forty-three. Many of the terms 
included in the lists show standardization already appearing. On some 
of the terms like "kit," "pack," "phonodisc," "sound disc," and "audio- 
disc" there is still disagreement. The authors of Non-Book Materials: 
The Organization of Integrated Collections, who are preparing a revi- 
sion of this book, have grouped these terms into the following list of 
generic terms: Audiorecord (includes sound recordings of all types- 
disc, tape, wire, roll); Chart (includes flip chart, wall chart); Diorama; 
Filmstrip (includes filmslip); Flash card; Game; Globe; Kit (two or 
more media which are not fully interdependent and, therefore, may be 
used separately); Machine-readable data file (includes computer data- 
cell, disc, drum, magnetic tape, punched card); Map (includes relief 
map); Microform (includes aperture card, microfilm, microfiche, micro- 
opaque); Microscope slide; Model (includes mock-up); Motion picture 
(includes motion picture loop); Picture (includes photograph, art orig- 
inal, art print, art reproduction, post card, study print); Realia (consists 
of specimen, sample, etc.) ; Slide (includes stereoscope slide); Trans- 
parency; and Videorecord (includes videotape, videocassette, videodisc, 
electronic video recording). Any list of generic designations must be as 
comprehensive as possible but also open-ended, since new media are be- 
ing developed and terminology is still developing. 

The next question that arises concerns the location of the medium 
designation. Choice of generic or specific terms depends to some extent 
upon the location of the media designations. For example, if the desig- 
nation follows the title, it should be generic, as the specific physical de- 
scription will be included in the collation. The use of the generic term 
after the title of the work with a more specific designation, if needed, 
to begin the collation is more useful to the patron than the use of only 
specific designations to begin the collation. The card shown was devel- 
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oped by the Library of Congress as a result of problems in cataloging 
the Sony Superscope Keyboard Immortal Series and illustrates the need 
for generic terms if a designation is to be used after the title of the 
work (see example 2): 



Keyboard immortal Sergei Rachmaninoff plays again, in 
stereo. [Phoiiorerorcl. Sim' Valley, Calif., Superscope 
(1970, (The Keyboard immortal series, 1) 
disc A001. 2 s. 12 ill. 33J rpm. stereophonic, 
cartridge 2-A001. 8-trnck. Stereophonic, 
cassette 1-A001. 2} x 4 in. stereophonic, 
reel 3-A001-S. 7 in. 33 ips. stereophonic, quadriphonic. 



Recorded by the Welte reproducing piano from piano rolls. 
Program notes on slipcase of disc and on reel container. 



The item is produced as a stereophonic or quadriphonic disc, cartridge, 
cassette, or reel. 

The card also illustrates the value of the generic term following the 
title. This practice will eliminate proliferation of media designations 
which may develop if specific designations are used. The term can be 
broad enough to include as many format variations as will make eco- 
nomical centrally produced catalog records. For example, "Phono- 
record," as used on the LC card, or "Audiorecord," as recommended by 
others, includes disc, cartridge, cassette, and reel tape. 

Some librarians and media specialists, on the other hand, believe that 
the more specific the designation even after the title, the more useful it 
will be to the catalog user. Thus "Tape Cassette" will mean more than 
"Audiorecord" to the patron who has a record player but not a tape re- 
corder or whose tape recorder plays only reel-to-reel tapes. 

Other arguments for the use of the medium designation after the 
title of the work have been presented in the earlier discussion on the 
need for an early warning designation for nonprint materials. First, the 
designation has organizational value. For example, if after the title of 
a phonodisc, the term will prevent confusion of scores and phono- 
records. Next, since nonbook media will often be included in omni- 
media or union catalogs or in multimedia bibliographies, identification 
of the media after the title of the work in the cataloging of music, in 
the cataloging of both hard copy and machine-readable copies of the 
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same text, and in the cataloging of microform copies of macroform 
texts is useful to the patron. 

Some nonbook materials, like photographs, art reproductions, and 
study prints, do not require special equipment for their utilization, and 
one, the laboratory kit, includes its equipment. They need early warning; 
designations, however, to assist the patron in finding quickly the art re- 
production or art print or the laboratory kit for whicli he is searching. 

Some librarians and media specialists point out that placing the me- 
dium designation after the title results in mixing elements on the cata- 
log card, because die term is part of the physical description, not biblio- 
graphic description. Since the physical description is ordinarily in the 
collation, these professionals question the use of the term after the title 
of the work. They believe that the use of special typography for the 
collation can give sufficient warning to the catalog user. Others, however, 
do not believe this is true. A few librarians point to the fact, too, that 
the omission of the medium designation after the title of the work 
makes possible the printing of one set of cards without collation for a 
visual presentation in several different formats. The missing collation 
can be supplied by the central cataloging or individual media center. 

There is one more problem to consider. Placing the early media des- 
ignations after the titles of works can lead to misinterpretation. This can 
best be illustrated by the title of a filmstrip with the designation written 
in three ways: 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain (Filmstrip) 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Filmstrip), by Mark Twain. 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Filmstrip) t based on the novel] by 
Mark Twain. 

Such confusion or misinterpretation can be avoided if authorship or 
primary intellectual responsibility for the original work is given in a 
note on the catalog card. 

From this discussion, one may conclude that the generic term after 
the title of the work is useful to the patron, for it provides him with an 
early warning as to the format of the work and the possible need for 
equipment to use it. The medium designation also serves to differentiate 
formats in bibliographies, indexes, and catalogs, ft is also important to 
standardize the terms used so that they will eliminate proliferation of 
media designations, yet be broad enough and open-ended to include new 
media as they develop. The many problems in cataloging non print ma- 
terials indicate the value of the generic term after the title with the 
more specific term used in the collation if it is needed. 
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"Early Warning" Generic Medium 
Designations in Multimedia Catalogues 



Peter R. Lewis 
University of Sussex Library 
Brighton, England 



The much-favoured "early warning" generic medium designation is dis- 
criminatory, functionally inefficient, and out of line with the national 
and international acceptance of AACR. A specific designation, placed 
with the collation, is preferable on all these grounds; and there are 
better ways of giving an "early warning." 



WE HAVE HAD FROM VIRGINIA TAYLOR a wide-ranging sur- 
vey of the various ways in which the question of medium designa- 
tions has been, or could be, approached; given with a dispassionate im- 
partiality that suggests this is still an open question. However, as chair- 
man of the British (Library Association) Non-Book Media Cataloguing 
Rules Committee, I have been pretty continuously in discussion with com- 
mittees and individuals in the United States and Canada on this question 
(among others) over the last twelve months, and during this present 
conference itself I have had ample opportunity to sample the prevailing 
consensus. And from all this, I have formed the opinion that it is not 
an open question at all. The majority of you appear to have made up 
your minds in favour of a particular form of medium designation— 
that is, of a statement occurring as the second element in the body of 
the entry, immediately following the title statement, and being a gen- 
eral rather than specific indication of the medium being catalogued. Its 
function and its form have led to its being labelled an "early warning 
generic medium designation." 

In view of this, and recognising that I am probably engaged in a lost 
cause, I shall abandon any pretence of impartiality and dispassion and 
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attempt the advocacy of another point of view which we on the British 
side have come to prefer after long study both of the problem in gen- 
eral and of the "early warning generic" designation in particular. 

What Are Medium Designations For? 

Let me begin with a piece of "non-book media liberation." The usu- 
al reason given for medium designations is that they alert the catalogue 
user to the nature of the item described in the catalogue, so that he can 
reject without further examination of the entry any item in a medium 
unsuited to his purpose. Now, in an integrated multimedia catalogue 
containing entries for books as well as nonprint items, this must surely 
mean that designations are given to all the media represented, including 
the books and odier printed publi cations. Otherwise, the nonprint media 
are being discriminated against: the medium designation is in effect say- 
ing "Look out! This is not a book!," as if the book were a minimum 
standard below which nonprint media fall. There should, in equity, be 
no discrimination in respect of medium in a multimedia library, any 
more than of colour or creed in a multiracial society. But, when the 
British Committee, recognising the importance of this principle, came 
up with suggested early warning designations for print (they were, as a 
matter of fact, "book," "periodical" and "printed text"), these were re- 
ceived without any shred of interest or enthusiasm, and do not figure in 
any list of medium designations known to me. 

What everybody seems to have forgotten is that the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules already provide for medium designations for printed 
materials. They are contained in Chapter 6, and they are the rules gov- 
erning the collation in which are prescribed the abbreviations for the 
terms "pages," "volumes" and so on. The points to notice about these are 
that they are very specific designations indeed, and that they are not 
placed in the "early warning" position, but occur toward the end of the 
formal description. One way to eliminate discrimination is to adopt for 
the newer media the conventions of what is still the senior, if not now 
always the supreme, medium in our cataloguing. 

Generic or Specific? 

For books, the collation serves two purposes very precisely and eco- 
nomically: it states the medium and indicates the extent of the item 
(i.e., number of pages, size of document). With most of the nonprint 
media, we additionally want to know whether, and what kind of, equip- 
ment is needed to enable us to use the item, since this is a very important 
factor in our decision to select the item for a particular purpose. 

After much study of die situation in different types of library, the 
British Committee concluded that, in a nondiscriminatory multimedia 
catalogue, this indication of equipment requirements is the most impor- 
tant function of the medium designation; and from this conclusion two 
consequences flow. 

First, the medium designation should be specific, not generic, since 
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there is so much hardware incompatibility within each genus of media 
that a general statement is not helpful enough. For example, the generic 
term "sound recording" (British usage, cf. American "phonorecord," 
"audiorecord") does not immediately tell the user whether his ownership 
of a phonograph will enable him to use the item, or whether he must 
lay hands on a tape recorder— and if the latter, whether with cassette, 
cartridge, or reel-to-reel facility. He must go to the collation to find out. 
Why not tell him immediately with some such specific designation as 
"sound tape cassette?" 

Notice the economy with which this designation both selects the hard- 
ware and indicates the medium of communication. Logically, the spe- 
cific points to the generic, but the converse is not always true. If I an- 
nounced my subject as "beagles," I should also be saying that I was going 
to talk about dogs; but the poodle-lovers and the German shepherd fan- 
ciers would know enough to leave the room if they wanted to. But if I 
advertised my subject as "dogs" and still talked only of beagles, some of 
my audience might justly feel that I had promised more than I per- 
formed. 

In this field of rapidly developing technology and unstandardised 
terminology, there is also a particular difficulty in grouping the media 
generically, and it often happens that there is no adequate generic term 
in existence to embrace species of media which have similar characteris- 
tics in use. For example, art reproductions, study prints, wall charts, and 
posters all need vertical surfaces and communicate their contents in the 
same way, but under what generic designation can we usefully gather 
them? So, even when generic terms are agreed upon in principle, the lists 
of medium designations which emerge are always a mixture of generic 
and specific terms, and the principle is lost right away. And certainly, 
from the user's point of view there is no merit in striving to preserve it 
by the invention of our own classifications of media, as some cataloguers 
have advocated in the past. 

Placing the Designation 

The second consequence of emphasising the equipment indicating 
function of the medium designation is that it should be placed in juxta- 
position with the other physical and technical specifications which are 
the nonprint equivalent of collation. In fact, the collation should im- 
mediately follow it. Both are concerned with the physical characteristics 
of the item, and the one only extends further the information given by 
the other. To split this information by placing one part after the title 
and the other after the imprint (neither of these elements having any- 
thing to do with physical characteristics) is both illogical and confusing. 

Besides, as we have seen, the collation is itself in part a medium des- 
ignation, needing a specific term to explain the measurement of the item 
more often than not. Even if you used the generic "microform" as a 
designation, you would still have to introduce the term "microfilm" in 
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the collation to make clear the statement of the gauge measurement; and 
such unnecessary near-duplication is wasteful and extravagant. 

So, if you settle on the second element in the body of the entry as 
the place for the medium designation, both logic and common sense de- 
mand that the collation should be the third element. But this is so radi- 
cal a departure from the order of elements in established cataloguing 
formats (not least in the International Standard Bibliographical De- 
scription, with which both AACR and MARC are rapidly coming into 
line) that it would have serious and damaging effects on the standardisa- 
tion of multimedia practice across two continents and more, and would 
hardly find acceptance. 

The only place left for the medium designation is as first term in the 
collation, after the imprint, where anyone familiar with library cata- 
logues would have expected to find it all along. 

How to Give an Early Warning 

But, I hear the cry go up, what about the early warning function? 
This is still one of the purposes of the medium designation, even if we 
agree that it is not the principal one. 

I have already tried to suggest that an early warning is not necessarily 
important in many types of libraries. In those in which it is thought 
to be important (and nearly everyone says that these are the school li- 
braries, though not all the school librarians agree, and it must be remem- 
bered that AACR is not primarily intended for school libraries), it 
seems to me that the position of second element in the body of the entry 
is not early enough anyway— why whet your user's appetite with an in- 
teresting title and only then warn him (perhaps in the second or third 
line of the entry) that he probably can't use it for the purpose he had 
in mind? 

If you want your warning early, then the earlier the better: the me- 
dium ought to be the first thing to catch your user's attention when he 
looks at the catalogue entry. There are various ways of doing this with- 
out disturbing the logical progression of descriptive cataloguing. You 
can achieve it within the formal description, by capitalising the designa- 
tion, by indention, by underlining, or all three together. Or you can 
leave the description alone and repeat the necessary information in a 
conspicuous place around the entry: as an addition to the class number, 
or call number (with both of which it has a logical relationship in most 
libraries), or as a form heading, and so on. 

All of these are, in my submission, more effective and more useful 
than a vague generic term, waiting in its second-element user trap to 
spring out on your unwary and dismayed patrons. 
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LC Card Order Experiment 
Conducted at University of Utah 
Marriott Library 



E. Dale Cluff 
and 

Karen Anderson 

Monographs Order Department 
Marriott Library 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



Between the months of October 1971 and March 1972 the University 
of Utah Marriott Library conducted an experiment to test the turn- 
around time of card orders sent to the Library of Congress. This article 
is a brief report of that experiment. 



IN OCTOBER OF 1971, the University of Utah libraries carried out 
a study to determine actual return time of Library of Congress card 
sets. The Library of Congress had provided information stating that 
turnaround time from receipt of order to shipment on 7-series number 
sets would average seven working days and that titles in the reprinting 
and copyflo procedures would average three to four weeks. 1 There were 
other priorities but the first two were of interest to the University of 
Utah because of the time factor. 

A total of 523 orders submitted on Library of Congress machine- 
readable forms were sent at various intervals from October 1 through 
October 20. All orders which would have been processed in-house by a 
Xerox-4 camera duplication method were sent to the Library of Con- 
gress Card Division, providing what we felt was a valid random sample. 
Table 1 shows card sets ordered by imprint date, language, and subject 
field. 

In order to monitor return time, working days were counted from 
the day each order was sent. Return time for each order was kept indi- 
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TABLE 1 

Number and Percentage 
of LC Card Orders by Category 







Percent 




Number 


of 


Category 


Sent 


Total 


Post 1968 


158 


30.2 


Pre 1968 


365 


69.8 


English language 


403 


77.1 


Foreign language 


120 


22.9 


Humanities 


198 


37.9 


Science 


133 


25.4 


History 


72 


13.8 


Foreign language 


120 


22.9 



vidually, then compiled on a detailed master chart. Table 2 shows the 
average return time on the 523 orders. 

We found no significant difference in return by date of publication, 
language, or subject. This result is pertinent because Library of Con- 
gress had "guaranteed" a quick return on newer items regardless of lan- 
guage or subject. Note the 43.4 percent average return of orders by 
twenty-five working days and 53.9 percent average return by thirty work- 
ing days. In-house card processing turnaround time is ten working days. 
It is interesting that there was no return from Library of Congress in 



TABLE 2 

Average Return Time 
of Card Orders 



Orders Returned By 


Percent 


20 working days 


7.1 


25 


43.4 


30 


53.9 


40 (2 months) 


63.8 


50 


82.3 


60 


85.7 


70 


89.7 


80 (4 months) 


91.7 


90 


92.5 


100 


93.2 


Totals at end of five months 


93.3 
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the same time. However, we were pleased to receive over 90 percent of 
our orders within a five-month time limit. 

At the conclusion of the experiment we felt that we should continue 
in-house card processing. A two-week turnaround time for card process- 
ing is essential for our card section to fulfill its commitment of com- 
plete processing of all materials in as short a time as possible. 
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Serials Cataloging: Successive Entry 



Judith Proctor Cannan 
Serials Department 
Cornell University Libraries 
Ithaca, New York 

This paper outlines why, in June 1971, the Library of Congress decided 
to adopt successive entry cataloging for serials, a reversal of its earlier 
decision made prior to 1967 in connection with the publication of the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. The Cornell University libraries 
provide an example of why a library decided to follow LC's decision 
and how. Confusion arising from the ambiguous wording of Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rule 167G, dealing with successive entry, is dis- 
cussed and illustrated. Despite some pessimistic predictions concerning 
the change-over, the future is assessed as bright, especially in the area 
of bibliographic control. 

I70R YEARS LIBRARIANS have argued which of the three possible 
ways of cataloging a serial— earliest, successive, or latest title— is the 
most efficient, informative, and economical. To my knowledge no one 
has arrived at a definitive answer. In June 1971 the Library of Congress 
changed from latest to successive entry cataloging for serials.* Of those 
libraries faced with the decision whether or not to follow suit, some 
found it easy, for others it was more difficult, and a few are still un- 
decided. 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s, the three forms of entry were dis- 
cussed at great length because of Seymour Lubetzky's recommendation 
that successive title cataloging be adopted for serials. This recommenda- 
tion was made in an earlier version of his 1960 Code of Cataloging 
Rales, but in the 1960 draft he allowed the individual library to choose 

* The term "successive entry" applies throughout this paper to changes in name of 
Doth title and corporate body entries. Prior to 1967 these two types of changes were 
treated separately; the narrower term "successive title" applied only to serials entered 
under title. The term "successive entry" came into use as a consequence of the adop- 
tion of the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. Rule 68, which replaced the ALA 
Cataloging Code rule 91A1, provides that a new heading is established for a publica- 
tion appearing with a corporate body name change. The old rule provided that all 
publications be entered under the latest name of a corporate body. 
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whichever form of entry it preferred for a current serial, while rec- 
ommending latest title for a publication that has ceased. 1 The Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules were printed in 1967 and most of Lubetzky's 
efforts to rationalize cataloging rules were incorporated into the final 
draft of the AACR, including his original proposal to catalog serials un- 
der successive titles, described in rule 167G. 2 Briefly, it states that when- 
ever a serial changes title or is entered under a corporate body that 
changes its name, a separate entry will be made for each different title 
or author. The Library of Congress, however, did not follow rule 167G; 
a footnote to this rule describes LC's procedure for entering serials un- 
der the latest title or name of the corporate body. 

The Library of Congress retained its practice of latest entry catalog- 
ing for serials at the request of the Cataloging Code Revision Commit- 
tee which cited the need for the bibliographic information provided by 
the LC cards when a serial is cataloged as one entry under its latest title 
or corporate author. 3 At the time this seemed like a perfectly legitimate 
request, for no one foresaw the enormous burden it would place on the 
Library of Congress or the continual increase in the publication of new 
serial titles, which are subject to constant change. As a result of this de- 
cision many libraries in the United States followed suit; consequently na- 
tionwide adoption of successive entry cataloging for serials was ham- 
pered. 

About eighteen months after the publication of the A A CR it be- 
came apparent that the Library of Congress could no longer keep pace 
with cataloging under latest entry for serials. This necessitated some ma- 
jor changes to increase serial cataloging output and the availability of 
LC card copy. The announcement of these changes appeared in the Sep- 
tember 1968 issue of LC's Cataloging Service. Formerly LC had cata- 
loged most serials from the first bound volume but now cataloging from 
the first issue in hand would be extended to all serials. On the other 
hand, recataloging and reprinting of cards to reflect changes in serials 
would be discontinued, unless time permitted the recataloging of dead 
titles; but even so, any changes that occur would continue to be an- 
nounced in the "Changes in Serials" section of New Serial Titles. In- 
terim entries covering changes in serials would be used in LC's catalog, 
but would not be published because they might not meet the require- 
ments of the cataloging rules and consequently LC's standards for pub- 
lication. Kathryn Henderson concluded that "the interim entries seem 
in essence to amount to successive title cataloging but these entries will 
of course be reflected only in LC's card catalogs." 4 

Not quite three years elapsed before these measures too proved in- 
sufficient to combat the ever increasing flow of new serial titles. Hence 
the Library of Congress, after another re-examination of its practices 
and procedures, finally adopted successive entry. In April 1971, LC re- 
ported its intention "to abandon its long standing practice of cataloging 
all issues of serials under the latest title and name of the corporate au- 
thor and to follow the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules as printed." 6 
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Along with this announcement came the information that New Serial 
Titles and the National Union Catalog would adopt the same policy. 

Obviously the Library of Congress must be facing serious economic 
problems; otherwise it would not have abandoned latest entry instead of 
hiring additional staff to cope with the backlog. Successive entry was 
probably adopted as a practical solution to the extremely expensive op- 
eration of recataloging under the latest entry. Since the announcement 
gave no details regarding LC's procedures, the Cornell University li- 
braries sent a letter of inquiry seeking further information. In a reply 
dated November 9, 1971, the chief of the Descriptive Cataloging Divi- 
sion explained that "the basic reason for changing our policy and pro- 
cedures is that we were losing the serial battle at LC and something had 
to be done. . . . Successive entry cataloging allows us to work from the 
piece in hand and to limit the amount of bibliographic searching done 
since we no longer need the complete history of a particular title." It re- 
mains to be seen whether LC can win the serial battle with this latest 
measure. At least it has increased its serial cataloging output. 

What are the crucial factors behind a library's decision to adopt suc- 
cessive entry cataloging for serials? At the Cornell University libraries, 
LC's basic reason for changing to successive entry carried no weight be- 
cause we were confronted with only a minimal arrearage. Moreover, we 
were not willing to comply with LC's practices of cataloging from the 
issue in hand and of limiting its bibliographic searching. Unquestion- 
ably the change to successive entry is an economical as well as a time- 
saving measure for LC, yet it need not be so for other libraries. The 
benefits to be gained depend on how tasks are distributed among the 
staff, and in this regard every library varies. Of course LC's serials cata- 
loging is streamlined and professional time is not wasted on clerical 
work, but regrettably this is not so in many libraries. Any economic and 
time-saving benefits accruing to LC from the changeover, it soon became 
clear, would not be immediately forthcoming at the Cornell University 
libraries. 

We changed because most librarians felt we were committed to fol- 
low LC's cataloging practices and procedures whenever possible— expe- 
cially since they are reflected in the principal bibliographic tools, the 
NVC and NST. Also, some considered it unwise for Cornell to remain 
one of the last strongholds of latest entry, which could prove a weakness 
when joining computerized serial programs and data banks. Finally, no 
conclusive evidence has yet surfaced proving that latest entry cataloging 
for serials is superior to successive entry. 

To coordinate the changeover in the total library system, a detailed 
statement was drawn up concerning the starting date of the application 
of successive entry for serials. It reads: 

The use of successive title entry is to be applied only to publications where a 
title or corporate entry change and/ or a combination of both occurs. Serial pub- 
lications covering 1972 and any part of that year or after will be entered under 
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successive entry. This means that serials currently being received, as well as retro- 
spective purchases regardless of format (e.g. reprints, microforms, facsimiles, 
etc.) reflecting title changes or corporate entry changes and/ or a combination 
of both for the given title with a date on the issue or issues covering the years 
up to and including 1971 are to be done under latest title entry, even if a 1972 
or later printing date also appears on the publication. 

It is hoped that uniformity will be achieved with the assistance of 
these guidelines, so that an identical title held in two or more libraries 
will not be cataloged under latest entry in one and under successive en- 
try in the other. In time the likelihood of such an occurrence will lessen. 

How should successive entry be implemented? A review of the litera- 
ture on earliest, latest, and successive titles is assuredly profitable. Among 
the informative material on this subject, Paul S. Dunkin's explanatory 
commentary on Lubetzky's Code of Cataloging Rules makes a suitable 
starting place. 6 Dunkin defends successive title cataloging for serials on 
several grounds: it may be cheaper, neither recataloging nor movement 
of books is necessary, and time is not wasted establishing a serial's his- 
tory. These arguments plus many more are taken up by F. Bernice Field 
in her excellent working paper with its detailed and informative analy- 
sis for and against the three forms of entry. 7 Finally Kathryn Hender- 
son's "Serial Cataloging Revisited" furnishes a neat summary of the ma- 
jor arguments with examples. 8 

Besides comparing the favorable and unfavorable aspects of latest 
and successive entry, the Cornell University libraries gave consideration 
to the Library of Congress' Processing Department's procedures as out- 
lined in its Department Memorandum no. 111. Two sections in the 
memorandum's "Procedures for First Issue Cataloging" have items of 
general interest. One contains information for the descriptive catalog- 
er: 9 

1. Catalogs issue (s) in hand. Issues under other corporate bodies or 
titles are not to be examined unless essential to resolve an entry or 
heading problem. 

2. Bibliographical searches, apart from establishing headings, will be 
limited to the official catalog, unless a conflict arises there, and to 
the NST files. Information from the NST files, subject to evalua- 
tion, will be used for the printed card. 

The other addresses the Subject Cataloging Division: 10 

1. If numbering continues and there has been no major change in 
the subject content of the serial, the call number will be contin- 
ued. Subject headings will be reviewed. 

2. If numbering continues and there has been a major change in sub- 
ject content, or if the numbering does not continue, new call num- 
bers and subject headings will be assigned. 

After a lengthy discussion, it was decided at Cornell to leave the call 
number unchanged. Several factors influenced our decision not to fol- 
low LC's practice of altering it. Perhaps the most important was that our 
stacks are open, if not to all, at least to the majority of our patrons, 
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some of whom have memorized the locations of journals. Furthermore, 
retaining the call number for a serial guarantees, at least in the shelflist, 
that the entire history of the publication is together. It also means that 
a bibliographical volume, subject to a title change in midstream, can be 
bound in a single physical volume. 

As to reviewing subject headings, whether to alter or add them has al- 
ways been left to the discretion of the cataloger, who usually retains the 
former subject headings if they were originally correct. 

The "continues" note provides another example of how we adapted 
LC's practices— and in this instance, the Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules as well— to suit our needs. The alteration amounts to placing the 
volumes and dates, whenever known, after the "continues" note in order 
to indicate to the public services personnel where to search in NST when 
we lack the previous title. 

Even these modifications of LC's practices and the AACR were in- 
sufficient to meet our needs. Consequently an additional referral system 
was designed to supplement the "continues" and "continued by" notes. 
This system can only be applied in libraries where holdings cards are 
used to indicate to the patrons volumes held. The additional referral 
system is based on the use of three stamps, "SEE LATER TITLE," 
"SEE EARLIER TITLE," and "CEASED," which are placed on the Se- 
rials Catalog holdings card either immediately before or after the ap- 
propriate holding entry. To take a hypothetical example, when the serial 
publication Studies in Journalism changes entry with v. 3, 1978, "SEE 
LATER TITLE" is stamped below this holding on the holdings card; 
and on the new holdings card, under the title Journal of Journalism 
"SEE EARLIER TITLE" is stamped immediately above the holding 
v. 4, 1979. "CEASED" is used on those publications that are no longer 
being published in order to avoid confusion between them and entry 
changes. Before "SEE LATER TITLE" is stamped on the Serials Cata- 
log holdings card, the holdings are updated. This means the cataloger 
usually has at hand the previous title if needed. We will not be relying 
as the Library of Congress does, solely on the new title, NST, NUC, and 
our union catalog for bibliographic information; thorough searching 
is considered essential. In designing this additional referral system our 
principal concern was the presence of both latest and successive entry in 
our catalogs. In our opinion, therefore, anything assisting as well as 
alerting the patron in his search for a desired entry seemed expedient. 

The above outline includes only the basic procedures approved unan- 
imously at the Cornell University libraries, and hence adopted. 

There remains an unsolved problem stemming from AACR 167G 
which states: 

A serial that appears under a different title or different name of corporate au- 
thor, but continues the numbering of its predecessor is considered to "continue" 
that publication; if the numbering has not been continued, however, it "super- 
sedes" it. 11 

This rule leaves the choice of a "continues" or "supersedes" note for 
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an entry change to the cataloger's interpretation of the word "number- 
ing." Logically this rule should apply to any form of serial enumera- 
tion, including dates, but literally it applies only to serials with numerals 
indicating volumes, numbers, or editions. Catalogers seem to have few 
problems with periodical title changes and use the "continues" note even 
when dates are the sole form of enumeration. However, corporate body 
changes are more difficult, so the application of the rule is far from uni- 
form in this area, as indicated by the following examples where the rule 
has been applied literally. This results in one entry having a "super- 
sedes" note, the other a "continues." 



National Ocean Survey. 

United States const pilot 8 : Atlantic Coast. Sandy Hook 
to Cape Henry. Oth- ed.; 1971- 

Wnphington. 

t. Ilhia., maps. 2T cm. annual. 

Continues a publication of same title Issued by the V. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Surrey. 



1. Pilot (tu Ides— Atlantic coast (U. S.)— Periodicals. I. Title, 



National Ocean Survey. 

Tide tables, west coast, North and South America (in- 
cluding the Hawaiian Island). 1972- 
Bockvillc, Md., 

r. lllns. 26 cm. annual. 

Supersedes a publication of same title Issued the by U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Surrey. 



1. Tides — Pacific coast — Yearbooks. 2. Tides — Hawaiian Is- 
lands—Yearbooks. 3. Tides— Tables— Yearbooks. I. Title. 



VK981.A3135 




71-612538 



Library of Congress 



VK741.U62 



C23.80'4tK001642 



73-613165 
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A corporate body either changes its name, or is completely reorga- 
nized and as a result a new corporate body comes into being. In the first 
case the "continues" note should be used for all publications regardless 
of whether or not numbering or dates appear on the publication, unless 
of course the numbering is not continuous. On the other hand when the 
second case is true, the "supersedes" note should be used for all publica- 
tions; if the volume numbering is continued, the phrase "and continues 
the numbering" is added. As the rule currently stands, a combination of 
both "supersedes" and "continues" notes may appear on the entries of 
a corporate body that has either changed its name or been restructured 
to form a new organization. This situation is confusing to the user of 
the catalog, and it could be remedied if the choice of notes depended 
not on the continuity of numbering but on whether the corporate body 
had merely undergone a name change or been restructured. Another way 
to avoid this problem would be to enter under a distinctive title when- 
ever possible, rather than a corporate body. 

These "supersedes" and "continues" notes are in turn reflected in 
New Serial Titles, which complies with the AACR 167G, though the in- 
troduction still states that the serial entries comply with the ALA Cata- 
loging Rules. 12 The "continued by" note only appears in NST when a 
title has undergone a name or corporate body change prior to being cata- 
loged. An example of this occurs in the April/June 1972 issue where 
there is an entry as follows: 

Gewerkschaft Holz. 

Ordentlicher Gerwerkschaftstag. -7, -1966. 

with a "continued by" note stating that the same title was issued by the 
union under its later name, Gewerkschaft Holz und Kunststoff. There 
is also an entry as follows: 

Gewerkschaft Holz und Kunststoff. 

Ordentlicher Gerwerkschaftstag. v.8- 1969- 

with a "continues" note. 13 

The "Changes in Serials" section of NST has retained the same for- 
mat, so in actual fact the only major difference under successive entry is 
the replacement of the "title varies" note by the "continues" note. As in 
the catalog, the user will now have to look under each title to locate the 
necessary bibliographic information. This inconvenience will be negli- 
gible provided the data in NST is adequate and accurate, which is not 
always the case at present. 

Both technical and public service personnel fear that successive entry 
will result in loss of bibliographic control if the connecting links be- 
tween titles are lacking or incorrect. Libraries with broken holdings of- 
ten rely on the National Union Catalog or New Serial Titles for their 
bibliographic information; therefore the reliability of these tools is of 
the utmost importance. Although LC card copy is more readily available 
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under successive entry, it is less accurate; these errors are perpetuated in 
NST and subsequently in the catalogs of many libraries. 

On the other hand, in fairness, the Library of Congress is making 
every effort to surmount the overwhelming task confronting it. With re- 
gard to NST, the patron frequently overestimates its role. In his article 
"The Consumer Survey of New Serial Titles," Kuhlman reminds users, 
when evaluating bibliographic entries in NST, that "NST is compiled 
on a current basis to serve three purposes: (1) to supply information 
about new serials promptly as an aid to acquisitions; (2) to supply in- 
formation on locations of serials to expedite interlibrary loans and (3) 
to supply useful cataloging entries as promptly as possible." 14 

In the foreseeable future librarians can anticipate an improvement 
rather than a deterioration in bibliographic control of serials. This pre- 
diction stems from a description of Phase III of the National Serials 
Data Program, which began on April 17, 1972. 15 During Phase III a base 
record of serial titles will be provided to which the International Stan- 
dard Serial Number (ISSN) can be permanently added. In addition, the 
establishment of an automated bibliographic resource will facilitate the 
supply of serial cataloging information to libraries, the interchange of 
serial data among libraries, and the building of serial processing systems. 

If the Library of Congress had made its decision to adopt successive 
entry only with a mind to the international standards that are being dis- 
cussed and adopted to improve bibliographic control, that would have 
been sufficient reason. For with LC's acceptance of the AACR as printed, 
successive entry overnight became internationally the most widely-accept- 
ed form of entry for serials. It was inevitable that most libraries adher- 
ing to the practices and procedures of the Library of Congress would 
follow the same policy for the sake of economy and expediency, espe- 
cially as it is difficult to prove that latest entry is significantly better than 
successive entry. Yet, each library when adopting successive entry catalog- 
ing for serials should give due consideration to the requirements of its 
system as well as its patrons, while complying basically, but not rigidly, 
with either AACR 167G or the practices of the Library of Congress. At 
the same time, this flexibility should in no way interfere with the provi- 
sion of accurate and dependable bibliographic data. 
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State Secrets Made Public: 
The Albany Plan 



Jacquelyn Gavryck 
Downtown Campus Branch Library 

and 

Sara Knapp 
Reference Department— Library 
State University of New York at Albany 



This article describes a simplified scheme for cataloging and classifying 
state and municipal documents. The plan, now in use at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany, employs a system of double Cutter 
numbers to designate the documents by state and then by agency. The 
use of a consistent scheme for subject and state Guttering makes possi- 
ble both a subject and an agency approach. 



TONGUE-IN-CHEEK? Of course, since no library which acquires 
state documents is deliberately keeping this material hidden from 
its public. The fact is, alas, this material is so poorly documented and 
indexed, the secret keeps itself. Unless the library fully catalogs all such 
documents (a vain hope considering the quantity of material involved 
and the lack of LC cataloging for much of it) some alternative classi- 
fication plan or special location indicator has to be devised. 

A small college library could conceivably put all its documents in 
files by subject, but as the educational institution broadens its fields and 
deepens its research needs, documents come into their own as excellent, 
and inexpensive, primary and secondary source material. If the library 
becomes a federal depository, and seeks yet other document sources, the 
avalanche descends, often before practical solutions have been found 
for classification and storage. 

The library of the State University of New York at Albany, an insti- 
tution which has grown from a small teachers college to a major univer- 
sity center in less then ten years, found itself facing just such a prob- 
lem. A number of major policy decisions have been made recently, with 
the assistance and approval of Dr. Jonathan R. Ashton, former director 
of libraries, which are at last moving these materials from storage to the 
shelves. 
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The library is now classifying all United States government docu- 
ments under one LC number plus the Superintendent of Documents 
classification number. Library department heads were unanimously 
agreed that as a New York State educational institution we should fully 
catalog New York State documents, another large part of the processing 
backlog. Of the three major areas left (United Nations, foreign coun- 
tries, states) the first two are still under study. The most original and 
creative solution to date is the one which is solving classification for, and 
access to, the publications of state governments other than our own. 

We began by examining features of the Oregon Plan, adoption of 
which had been promulgated by a documents committee working under 
the library's previous administrator. 1 In our opinion, the major disad- 
vantage to this plan is that the holdings are available only in chrono- 
logical order on the catalog cards filed under the name of the agency. 
Thus, the holdings cards must continually be removed from the catalog 
for revision; and the patron has to have a sophisticated awareness of 
the names of state agencies which are likely to produce the type of ma- 
terials he needs, since there is no subject approach to the contents of the 
state documents collection. 

We felt that any system which required the removal of cards from 
the catalog as part of the processing routine was, in a large library, time 
consuming, cumbersome, and self-defeating. But, the last disadvantage 
was the most alarming. Everyone of the staff with whom we talked (we 
solicited reactions from catalogers and reference librarians frequently) 
asked the same question, "How does the patron know that the most re- 
cent (or most valuable) information on this topic is probably in the 
form of a document?" Informal observation in this library indicates 
that the subject approach is the one used most frequently. This is par- 
ticularly true of undergraduate students. 

The downtown campus branch of the university library had, several 
years ago, succeeded in organizing their document collection by a scheme 
which borrowed from the Oregon Plan the clever idea of assigning a 
number to the governmental agency which produced the document. 
That branch, which serves master and doctoral candidates, had devised 
a system based on this premise which produced a unique number and a 
title card for each document. By comparison, the number of items han- 
dled at the main library precluded this kind of in-depth processing, but 
the experience had proven that an agency number was workable. 

We took a giant step in our thinking when Miss Marion P. Munzer, 
at that time head of technical services, suggested that the agencies, of all 
states, which are empowered to administer in a similar subject area, e.g., 
departments of education, departments of motor vehicles, etc., be given 
the same number with a differentiation by state. 

The library had just implemented a new policy by assigning one clas- 
sification number (J85) to all U.S. government documents. Adhering to 
this policy, the cataloging department assigned J86.2 as the classification 
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number for use in the Albany Plan, and we began building the scheme. 
The LC schedule gave us a Cutter number for each state (see Table 1) 
and there we stopped— struggling to incorporate a standard number for 
an agency's field with a subject approach to the agency's publications. Dr. 

TABLE 1 

Cutter Numbers Assigned to States and Other Jurisdictions 



Alabama 


.A2 


Montana 


.M9 


Alaska 


.A4 


Nebraska 


.N2 


American Samoa 


.A5 


Nevada 


.N3 


Arizona 


.A6 


New Hampshire 


.N4 


Arkansas 


A8 


New Jersey 


.N5 


California 


.C2 


New Mexico 


.N6 


Colorado 


.C6 


New York 


.N7 


Connecticut 


.C8 


North Carolina 


.i\o 


Dakota Territory 


.D2 


North Dakota 


.N9 


Delaware 


.D3 


Ohio 


.03 


District of Columbia 


.D6 


Oklahoma 


.(Jo 


Florida 


.F6 


Oregon 


.07 


Georgia 


.G4 


Pennsylvania 


.P4 


Guam 


.G8 


Puerto Rico 


.P8 


Hawaii 


.H3 


Rhode Island 


. K i 


Idaho 


.12 


South Carolina 


.S6 


Illinois 


.13 


South Dakota 


.S8 


Indian Territory 


.14 


Tennessee 


T2 


Indiana 


.16 


Texas 


T4 


Iowa 


.18 


Trust Territory 




Kansas 


.K2 


of the Pacific 


T7 


Kentucky 


.K4 


Utah 


.U8 


Louisiana 


.L8 


Vermont 


.V5 


Maine 


.M2 


Virgin Islands 


.V7 


Maryland 


.MS 


Virginia 


.V8 


Massachusetts 


.M4 


Washington 


.W2 


Michigan 


.M5 


West Virginia 


.W4 


Minnesota 


M6 


Wisconsin 


.W6 


Mississippi 


.M7 


Wyoming 


.W8 


Missouri 


.M8 


Regional or interstate 


.X5 



Ashton eliminated both problems with one brilliant stroke when he sug- 
gested that we double Cutter, first by state and then by subject. However, 
we soon learned that the problem of tying standard LC subject headings 
to the work of a governmental agency requires cataloging experience, a 
knowledge of governmental structure, patience, and imagination; at 
times, a crystal ball would have been helpful. (See Table 2.) 

The documents section composed a form letter which was sent to 
every state, possession, and protectorate requesting some kind of agency 
list, be it blue book, manual, or organizational chart. Of much help in 
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TABLE 2 



Department Names 



Administration (Departments of . . .) 

Aeronautics 

Aging 

Agriculture 

Air Pollution 

Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Arts 

Atomic Energy & Nuclear Boards 
Banking 
Blind & Deaf 
Building Commission 

Child Welfare & Family Services 

Civil Defense 

Civil Defense SEE ALSO 

Civil Rights 

Civil Service 

Civil Service SEE ALSO 

Commerce & Trade 
Conservation & Ecology 
Constitution 
Consumer Protection 
Courts 

Development 

Economic Development 

Economic Development SEE ALSO 

Education 

Education SEE ALSO 

Emergency Services and Disaster Relief 

Emergency Services and Disaster 

Relief SEE ALSO 
Employment Security 
Finance 
Fish & Game 
Forestry 

Geology and Geological Surveys 
Governor 

Handicapped 
Highways & Roads 
Housing 

Human Rights & Human Relations 

Indian Affairs 

Industry 
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LC Subject Headings Assigned 



ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 

AERONAUTICS 

AGING 

AGRICULTURE 
AIR— POLLUTION 
LIQUOR LAWS 
ART 

ATOMIC ENERGY 
BANKS & BANKING 
BLIND 

CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY- 
PRODUCTION STANDARDS 

CHILD WELFARE 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

DISASTER RELIEF 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

CIVIL SERVICE 

STATE GOVERNMENTS- 
OFFICIALS & EMPLOYEES 

COMMERCE 

ECOLOGY 

CONSTITUTIONS 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 

COURTS 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

ECOLOGY 

EDUCATION 

REHABILITATION 

DISASTER RELIEF 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 

FINANCE 

HUNTING 

FORESTS & FORESTRY 
GEOLOGY 

STATE GOVERNMENTS- 
OFFICIALS & EMPLOYEES 
HANDICAPPED 
ROADS 
HOUSING 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

INDIANS 

INDUSTRY 
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Department Names (Cont.) 



Information 
Insurance 

Interstate Cooperation 

& Uniform State Laws 
Labor & Employment 
Labor & Employment SEE ALSO 
Land 

Legislature 
Libraries 

Licensing & Regulation 
Local Government & Problems 
Mental Health 

Military Affairs (or Adjutant General) 
Mines & Minerals 
Motor Vehicles 
Narcotics 

Narcotics SEE ALSO 

Natural Resources 

Natural Resources SEE ALSO 

Parks & Recreation 

Personnel 

Planning 

Police 

Prisons 

Public Health 

Public Safety 

Public Safety SEE ALSO 

Public Service — Public 

Utilities & Institutions 
Public Welfare & Social Services 
Public Works 
Rehabilitation 
Revenue & Treasury 
Secretary of State 

Soil Conservation 

Tax Commission & Equalization 

Treasurer 

Transportation 

Urban Renewal 

Veterans' Affairs 

Water Pollution 

Water Resources 

Women 
Youth 



LC Subject Headings Assigned (Cont.) 



TOURIST TRADE 
INSURANCE 

INTERSTATE AGREEMENTS 
LABOR & LABORING CLASSES 
EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 
LAND 

LEGISLATIVE BODIES 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
LICENSES 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
MENTAL HEALTH 
MILITARY ART & SCIENCE 
MINES & MINERAL RESOURCES 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
NARCOTICS 
REHABILITATION 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
ECOLOGY 
RECREATION 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

PLANNING 

POLICE 

PRISONS 

HYGIENE, PUBLIC 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 

PUBLIC UTILITIES 
SOCIAL SERVICES 
PUBLIC WORKS 
REHABILITATION 
REVENUE 

STATE GOVERNMENTS- 
OFFICIALS & EMPLOYEES 
SOIL POLLUTION 
TAXATION 
REVENUE 

TRANSPORTATION 
URBAN RENEWAL 
VETERANS 

WATER— POLLUTION 
WATER RESOURCES 

DEVELOPMENT 
WOMEN— RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
YOUTH 
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this task was State Manuals, Blue Books, and Election Results by Charles 
Press. 2 In some instances, when no reply was forthcoming, we sent a sec- 
ond form letter to the head reference librarian of the state library, or 
state university library, appealing for help with the project. In no case 
did we fail to receive an answer, often in the form of a bulky package 
of otherwise unobtainable and very useful materials. 

From these tools we selected agencies likely to publish, typed a three 
by five inch card for each, using an entry consisting of state and depart- 
ment, filed each behind tabs representing probable subject areas, and be- 
gan, with the help of the cataloging department, to select true LC sub- 
ject headings which would best match the output of the agency. These 
subjects were then Cuttered, and the scheme was complete. (See Table 

We believe the true worth of this plan to be in its extreme flexibility 
and growth potential. For instance, governmental agencies have charac- 
teristics of a living entity: they are born, they alter, they die. New agen- 
cies are generated to control, or coordinate, the work which is creatad by 
identification of problems. The plan allows for the insertion of any 
number of new cards for new agencies. If it is a new area of endeavor, 
identify the subject, Cutter it, and add it to the subject list in the plan. 
Agencies alter, change their focus, merge with others, etc. In these in- 
stances, the library can establish its own policy, either to change the en- 
try or to use cross-references. Should an agency be eliminated, it is prob- 
able that some other will be created to carry out its work, or the work 
will be assigned to one already in existence. Seldom is a subject area en- 
tirely eliminated from human experience, the buggy whip not with- 
standing. 

Our objectives in devising the plan were to obtain simplicity and 
speed of processing without sacrificing comprehensiveness or precision. 
A simplified scheme can not be a "perfect fit." 

Time is obviously saved in the elimination of searching for LC entry 
and in eliminating the updating of holdings on main entry cards. Time 
is also saved by making the holdings file serve as the "on order" file and 
the "check-in" or "received" record. Multiple slips for material on order 
are filed in the same file by state and agency Cutter number. The multi- 
ple is removed when the material is received. The holdings card is the 
record of receipt. This single file management works especially well 
when the library is organized by form, i.e., when there is a documents 
room in which all document functions are performed. 

In order to keep the plan simple, the number of subject headings 
and Cutter numbers used has been deliberately limited. 

The fewer subject headings used, the less possibility there would be 
of inadvertently assigning the same agency to more than one subject 
when there was an overlap of functions, and the fewer places to look 
in retrieving an agency's publications. On the other hand, the fewer sub- 
ject headings used, the less specific the categories. 
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TABLE 3 

Cutter Numbers Assigned to LC Subject Headings 



Administrative Agencies 


A33 


T lf^TICf Svtfpm 
JLilCCil&C OyolCIIl 


L56 


Aeronau tics 


A47 


T T Q^iTC 

UU1 J_i£lWS 


T Fifi 


Affine 

o o 


A55 


Local Government 


L62 


Agriculture 


A57 


Maternal and Infant Welfare 


C45 


Air — Pollution 


E262 


Mental Hygiene 


M45 


Art 


A78 


A/T 1 1 1 tay^T A T"f* '.i ti el N/^i^n/^* 1 
lVlUlltlly f\l L anu OClcIICC 


M54 


Atomic Energy 


A85 


ivxnica aiiu ivxiiiciai jvcsuuilcs 


N383 


Banks and Banking 


B35 


Motor Vehicles 


M68 


Blind 


B45 


Narcotics 


N37 


Child Welfare 


C45 


Natural Resources 


N38 


Civil Defense 


C53 


Hunting 


N381 


Civil Rights 


C57 


Fishing 


N381 


CommPTTP 




Geology 


N382 


Constitu tion 


TI72 


Mines and Mineral Resources 


N383 


Consnmfr Prntprfion 


C66 


Land 


N384 


Courts 


C69 


Forests and Forestry 


N385 


Deaf 


B45 


Water Resources Development N386 


Disaster Relief 


E43 


Parks 


P37 


Ecology 


E26 


Personnel Management 


P47 


Pollution 


£261 


Planning 


P43 


Air Pollution 


E262 


Police 


P66 


Soil — Pollution 


£263 


Pollution (General) 


E261 


Water — Pollu tion 


£264 


Port Authorities 


C64 


Economic Development 


£36 


Prisons 


P83 


Education 


E38 


Public Utilities 


P88 


Emergency Medical Services 


E43 


Public Welfare 


P94 


Employment Stabilization 


E46 


Public Works 


P96 


Family 


C45 


Recreation 


P37 


Family Allowances 


C45 


Rehabilitation 


R44 


Finance 




Revenue 


R48 


Fishing 


N381 


Roads 


R62 


Forests and Forestry 


N385 


Social Welfare 


P94 


Geolog-y 


N382 


Social Services 


P94 


Handicapped 


H35 


Soil Pollution 


E263 


Historical Societies 


L52 


State Governments — Officials 




Housing 


H68 


and Employees 


S72 


Hunting 


N381 


Taxation 


T39 


Hygiene, Public 


H83 


Tourist Trade 


C64 


Indians 


153 


Trade Regulation 


C64 


Industry 


154 


Traffic Safety 


T73 


Insurance 


158 


Transportation 


T75 


Interpersonal Relations 


C57 


Urban Renewal 


U72 


Interstate Agreements 


133 


Veterans 


V48 


Labor and Laboring Classes 


L32 


Water — Pollution 


E264 


Land 


N384 


Water Resources Development 


N386 


Legislative Bodies 


L43 


Waterways 


T75 


Libraries 


L52 


Women — Rights of Women 


W64 


Licenses 


L53 


Youth 


C45 
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A further complication arose from the combinations of functions 
of various state agencies. By assigning several overlapping, or similar, 
subject headings to the same Cutter number, the necessity of looking in 
several places for an agency is reduced. Of course, this makes it neces- 
sary to look at all the cards filed under a single Cutter number. 

For example, child welfare, family, youth, and family allow- 
ances are all Cuttered C45. There is a possibility of overlap between 
these agencies and those under P94, public welfare, social problems, 
welfare, and social services. Other combinations used are libraries 
and historical societies under L52, liquor laws and license systems 
under L56, commerce, port districts, tourists trade and trade regu- 
lation under C64 and the combination of blind and deaf under B45, 
while handicapped is separate under H35. The degree of specificity de- 
pends on the nature of the state agencies, but also on the types of ma- 
terial a library expects to acquire. 

After reviewing our material in the areas of ecology and natural re- 
sources, we decided to group all the subject headings covered into these 
two main areas. We had previously assigned an "A" Cutter number to 
air-pollution, an "E" to ecology, an "S" to soil pollution, and a "W" 
to water-pollution, etc., while hunting and fishing had been given an 
"H" number, forests and forestry an "F" and so on. 

Then we discovered that, for example, Kentucky has a Department 
of Fish and Wildlife Resources; Indiana has Land, Forests, and Wild- 
life Resources Advisory Council, Arkansas has a Soil and Water Conser- 
vation Commission; Florida has a Department of Air and Water Pollu- 
tion Control; Missouri has a Division of Geological Survey and Water 
Resources; Maine has both a Department of Inland Fisheries and a De- 
partment of Sea and Shore Fisheries; Nebraska has an Oil and Gas Con- 
servation Commission. The problems, the emphasis, and thus the orga- 
nization may vary considerably from state to state. 

We tried to cope with this problem by grouping these materials to- 
gether, and using the Cutter number for the general headings for agen- 
cies which combine several functions (see Table 1). 

The natural resources headings tend to emphasize the development 
of resources, while the ecology headings emphasize conservation. 

Another problem lies in how far to subdivide a state agency. An 
agency which functions separately in some states may in other states be 
subsumed under another broader agency. There is no final answer to this 
kind of question; it really depends on the subject headings chosen and 
the nature of the material a library will collect. Cross-references within 
the holdings file can also prevent confusion. 

Until material is received it is often hard to tell whether agencies are 
comparable. For instance, should Wyoming's Board of Charities and Re- 
form have the same Cutter number as Michigan's Department of 
Health and Social Services? 

Although we began using the plan only for state documents, it soon 
became evident that the scheme was also applicable to interstate agency, 
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commonwealth, territorial, county and municipal documents with only 
slight modifications. It could probably be modified for application to 
documents of some foreign national governments, although we have not 
attempted it. 

Since the shelflist is filed by Cutter number, that is, by state subdivid- 
ed by agency Cutter number, the question has been raised concerning an 
alphabetical approach to the file. This is provided by the agency card, 
for each agency activated, which is filed in the author-title catalog. It is 
not generally necessary to use this, however, since the charts usually pro- 
vide direct access to the subject of the agency. 

Once an agency's form of entry, subject heading, and Cutter number 
are established, the check-in and processing can be done by a clerk. 

It is not a flawless scheme. It has to be applied with judgment, but we 
believe it can make these government documents more accessible to stu- 
dents. Perhaps our efforts may aid other libraries, which feel the need to 
acquire these "secret" publications, to cope with the problem of making 
them more readily available. 

Records 

Three sets of cards are used to organize and provide access to docu- 
ments classified by this plan: an agency card for the author-title catalog 
(see Example 1), a holdings card which is filed by call number in the 
documents room (see Example 2), and a subject card for each subject 
heading assigned the work of the agency (see Example 3). 



J 


Pennsylvania. Human Relations Commission. 


86.2 




P4 




C57 


Publications issued by this agency are listed by title 




in documents section holding file. Consult reference staff 




for assistance in locating the materials. 



Example 1 . Agency card for state agency 



The name of the agency doing any particular type of work may vary 
greatly from state to state. Whenever possible, the agency's name is used 
in the form given in the state's organization manual. If that is not avail- 
able, the form used is that given on the actual document, or on LC 
proof slips if one accompanies the document. 
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Example 2. Handwritten holdings card 

The call number for an agency card includes the prefix J86.2 plus 
the Cutter number for the state and the Cutter number for the subject 
of the agency. The holdings cards also include the year of publication, 
and the documents are labeled with the call number, double Cutter, and 
the year. 

Only one subject card is made for all the agencies classified under 
that subject. Only one agency card is made for all the documents pub- 
lished by that agency. A holdings card is made for each agency for each 
year of publication for which documents are to be recorded. 

County and Municipal Documents— The same charts and types of 
cards used for state documents apply to county and municipal docu- 
ments, except that the Cuttering is further refined. 



URBAN RENEWAL 

J 

86.2 Publications issued on this subject by official state, county 
and municipal agencies are arranged by state and sub- 
arranged by subject. 

(e.g., J86.2 133 CHI U72 Chicago 
official publications on URBAN RENEWAL.) 

Consult reference staff for classifications for specific states. 



Example 3. Subject card 
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A "2" is added to the state number to indicate counties and a "3" to 
indicate cities. This is followed by the first three letters of the name of 
the county or city, then followed by agency subject, number, and year. 
(Names beginning with "New" are abbreviated to N plus the first two 
letters of the second word.) 

For example, a 1970 publication of the Office of the Mayor of Chi- 
cago would have the number J 

86.2 

133 (Illinois plus "3") 

CHI 

S72 

1970 

Interstate Agency Documents— This category includes regional or 
other joint agencies, such as the Mississippi River Commission. It does 
not cover agencies of a single state whose function is to work toward in- 
terstate cooperation or uniform stale laws. 

Regional interstate agencies are given the Cutter number X5, rather 
than a state Cutter number. This places them after all the state agen- 
cies. They are further Cuttered by subject and then by agency name. 
This puts them in alphabetical order by agency name within a subject 
classification. 

REFERENCES 

1. Norman F. Clarke, "Cataloging, Classification and Storage in a Separate Documents 
Collection," Library Trends 15:65-66 (July 1966) . 

2. Charles Press and Olin Williams, State Manuals, Blue Books and Election Results 
(Berkeley: Institute of Governmental Studies, University of California, 1962) . 
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Descriptive Cataloging Committee 
Report, July 1970/J une 1972 



Elizabeth L. Tate, Chairman 

Committee Reorganization 

During 1969/70 it became increasingly apparent that the substitution 
of "Anglo-American" for 'ALA" in the title of the cataloging code sig- 
nified not merely a change of title but also a change of milieu in which 
code development and rule revision must henceforth take place. The 
previous chairman, Paul Berrisford, had recognized the significance of 
the change and called the matter to the attention of the Cataloging and 
Classification Section (CCS) Executive Committee. The salutary discus- 
sions that followed prompted the Descriptive Cataloging Committee 
(DCC) to look closely at its organization and procedures and to recom- 
mend to the CCS Executive Committee certain changes. The changes re- 
garding selection of the chairman and the membership terms, recom- 
mended by DCC and the Executive Committee were not authorized by 
the Resources and Technical Services Division, but approval was given 
to the suggestion that CCS replace any DCC member failing to attend 
more than one meeting or to respond to more than three mail ballots by 
the stipulated deadline for reasons other than an extraordinary personal 
or professional emergency. DCC decided to meet regularly in executive 
sessions as well as with the representatives of the other authors of the 
code, quintupled the number of meetings, and instituted other practices 
to facilitate communication. The committee also secured agreement to 
a policy of deferring certain proposed rule revisions as editorial chan- 
ges, and in response to a specific question from a cataloger, concluded 
that its function excludes rule interpretation. 

Code Development and Emendation 

The Descriptive Cataloging Committee, in concert with the Canadian 
Library Association Committee on Revision of the Anglo-American Cat- 
aloging Rules, the Library Association Cataloguing Rules Committee, 
the Library Association Media Cataloguing Rules Committee, and the 
Library of Congress, devoted its attention primarily to the development 
of rules for cataloging nonbook materials. To expedite the preparation 
of the rules for cataloging audiovisual materials, it was decided to take 
advantage of the work being done by the LA Media Cataloguing Rules 
Committee and by the authors of Non-Book Materials, a manual being 
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revised under the aegis of the Canadian Library Association. This deci- 
sion obliged the group to seek agreement on three troublesome issues: 
(1) the applicability of the principle of author main entry to media 
cataloging, (2) the media to be included in this corpus of rules, and (3) 
media designations. The group also reviewed the specific rules drafted 
by the LA Media Cataloguing Rules Committee. At the same time the 
DCC Subcommittee on Rules for Cataloging Machine Readable Data 
Files was investigating the premises on which to base rules for catalog- 
ing computer records. This subcommittee completed two position papers, 
forwarded by DCC for the consideration of the other authors of the 
code. 

During this reporting period, further code development came in the 
form of additional transliteration tables. One revised and three new 
transliteration tables were prepared by the Library of Congress staff and 
approved by the CLA and ALA committees: Amharic and the revision 
of the table for Greek, Sindhi in Arabic script, and Georgian. 

The Descriptive Cataloging Committee is responsible not only for 
filling the lacunae in the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules (AACR), 
but also for revising the rules that have been found inadequate in the 
day-to-day application of the code. The most important of the rule 
changes adopted for the "North American Text" was the deletion of 
rules 98 and 99 which provided for the entry of certain corporate bodies 
under place. This change eliminated one of the major differences be- 
tween the "British Text" and the "North American Text" and brought 
the latter into harmony with the "Paris Principles." Complete revisions 
of the rule for Indonesian names (AACR 57) and the rule for Thai 
names (AACR 58) also were approved. Numerous other proposed rule 
revisions were considered and several were authorized for publication in 
Cataloging Service. 

Editions and Translations of the AACR 

The cataloging code as a publication has been a matter of concern 
to DCC during the past two years. The Committee's responsibilities to 
ALA were explored with the executive editor, ALA Publishing Services. 
The request for authorization to incorporate revisions into the text of 
the French-Canadian translation required a recommendation from the 
authors of the code, and brought up the question of copyright protec- 
tion for revisions and amendments. Plans were made for the publication 
of a supplement to make the revised rules of description quickly avail- 
able. There was considerable interest in the report from the LA Cata- 
loguing Rules Committee concerning their project of preparing an 
abridged edition. 

The prospect of substantial additions and revisions in the near fu- 
ture brought the authors face to face with the need for a second edi- 
tion of the AACR and a Subcommittee was proposed to consider the 
many problems. 
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International Standards 

The application of computer technology to problems of bibliograph- 
ical control is accelerating the metamorphosis of descriptive cataloging 
rules into international standards. Two important standards have been 
referred to the Committee this year. The International Standard Bib- 
liographic Description for Single Volume and Multi-volume Mono- 
graphic Publications was approved in principle by DCC. Its incorpora- 
tion into the rules for description of monographs in the AACR was be- 
gun at the Library of Congress and at the British Library. The Interna- 
tional Standard Bibliographic Description for Serials also was discussed 
especially with regard to its relationship to the UNISIST International 
Serials Data System. 

Work in Progress 

Since the protean quality of library collections makes cataloging code 
development forever a work in progress, the DCC agenda are crowded. 
Immediate attention must be given to the resolution of certain problems 
of corporate authorship to permit the urgently needed revision of rules 
1A and 17. Rule 78 with its thorny problems of entry for government 
agencies and rule 43 the provisions of which have precipitated extensive 
recataloging also require attention. Other major projects before DCC 
have been suggested in this report— prompt review and publication of 
AACR, chapter 6, revised to accord with the ISBD; preparation of the 
rules for cataloging nonbook materials; the formulation of rules for 
cataloging machine-readable data files; and planning for the second edi- 
tion of a code that its authors hope will someday be not just 'Anglo- 
American" but international. 
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RTSD NOMINEES — 1973 ELECTION 



Resources and Technical Services Division 

Vice-president (President-elect) (1973-75): 

Doralyn J. Hickey, School of Library Science, University of North 

Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Joseph A. Rosenthal, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
RTSD Director-at-Large (1973-76): 

Mrs. Phyllis A. Richmond, School of Library Science, Case Western 

Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
William J. Welsh, Processing Department, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
Chairman, Council of Regional Groups (1973-74): 
Mary E. Pound, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Betty Jane Meyer, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Vice-chairman (Chairman-elect) Council of Regional Groups (1973- 
75): 

Nadine L. Baer, University of Rhode Island Library, Kingston, 
Rhode Island. 

James B. Soester, Central Kansas Library System, Great Bend, Kansas. 
(Nominating Committee: Barbara A. Gates, Chairman; John E. Galejs 
(AS), Edmund G. Hamann, Mrs. Jane Moore, Mrs. Josephine S. Pul- 
sifer (SS), Robert C. Sullivan (RLMS), Thomas E. Sullivan (CCS) . 

Acquisitions Section 

Vice-chairman (Chairman-elect) (1973-75): 

Alfred H. Lane, Gifts & Exchange Division, Columbia University 

Library, New York, New York. 
Robert C. Sullivan, Order Division, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Member-at-Large (1973-74): 

W. Stuart Debenham, Jr., Acquisitions 8c Bibliographic Department, 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Mrs. Eleanor Herling, Case Western Reserve University, University 
Libraries, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Member-at-Large (1973-76) : 

Mrs. Ruth Bell, Leawood, Kansas. 

Mrs. Helen Oeschger, Omaha Public School Libraries, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Member-at-Large (1973-76) : 

Mrs. Louise Keller, Book Selection, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Josephine Shepard, Technical Services, Denver Public Library, 
Denver, Colorado. 

(Nominating Committee, AS: John E. Galejs, Chairman; Mrs. Rose 
Myers, Marian Sanner.) 
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Cataloging and Classification Section 

Vice-chairman (Chairman-elect) (1973-75): 

Carol F. Ishimoto, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs. Marguerite C. Soroka, Technical Services, Engineering Societies 

Library, New York, New York. 
Member-at-Large (1973-76): 

Mrs. Eleanor A. Gustafson, Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, 

Massachusetts. 

Wilson D. Snodgrass, Southern Methodist University Libraries, Dal- 
las, Texas. 
Member-at-Large (1973-76): 

Margaret E. Cockshutt, Faculty of Library Science, University of 

Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Tate, National Bureau of Standards Library, 
Gaithersburg, Maryland. 
(Nominating Committee, CCS: Thomas E. Sullivan, Chairman; Row- 
land Bennett, Raymond H. Deutsch, Mrs. Esther S. Greenberg, Richard 
R. Hammond.) 

Reproduction of Library Materials Section 

Vice-chairman (Chairman-elect) (1973-75): 

Charles W. Evans, College of Library Science, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
William C. Roselle, University of Wisconsin Library, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
Secretary (1973-76): 

Robert Lynch, University of Massachusetts Library, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Paul C. Sheldon, Jr., Catalog Maintenance and Preservation Depart- 
ment, University of Colorado Libraries, Boulder, Colorado. 
(Nominating Committee, RLMS: Robert C. Sullivan, Chairman; Robert 
C. Farris, Robert A. Jones.) 

Serials Section 

Vice-chairman (Chairman-elect) (1973-75): 

Mrs. Dorothy Glasby, Cataloging Section, Serial Record Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Elizabeth Pan, Graduate School of Library Science, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Secretary (1973-74): 

Judith Nientimp, Serial and Binding Division, University of Roches- 
ter Library, Rochester, New York. 

Rosemary K. Shold, Washington State Library, Olympia, Washing- 
ton. 

(Nominating Committee, SS: Mrs. Josephine S. Pulsifer, Chairman; 
William Henderson, Ms. Helen Schmierer.) 
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IN THE MAIL: DOCUMENTS CONTROL 



I was pleased to see "The Plain 'J' " by Mina Pease in the last number of 
LRTS (16:315-25) which seems to be the first step towards positive handling of 
the problem of a growing and active documents collection. The complications 
are rapidly beginning to go beyond the capacity of conventional cataloging and 
classification processes. It would be extremely desirable if some way could be 
found for Mina Pease to concentrate on further extension. Having completed 
some months ago a long article (170 typed sheets) "Government Publications 
(Documents) " for volume X of the Encyclopedia of Library and Information 
Science as well as having wrestled with the problem for nearly fifty years, I 
would feel that such would mark a most considerable forward step in attempt- 
ing to meet a situation of increasing importance and complexity — James Ben- 
nett Childs, Washington, D.C. 



IN THE MAIL: MORE ON SUBJECT ENTRY SEARCHES 

In volume 16 no. 2 (Spring 1972) page 267 of LRTS, Sidney L. Jackson re- 
fers to filing of subject cards by publication date. During the summer of 1971, 
the catalog department of the Wilbur Cross Library began an experiment in 
filing selected headings in our subject catalog by inverse chronological order by 
publication date. 

In May 1971 lengthy discussions were held between the catalog department 
staff; the reference department staff; and David Kapp, administrative assistant 
for public services, who initiated the request for this type of filing. The request 
was made on the basis of suggestions and recommendations cited in Ben-Ami 
Lipetz's User Requirements in Identifying Desired Works in a Large Library. 
It was finally decided to experiment with inverse chronological filing. Sixty sub- 
jects were selected by the reference department using the criterion of headings 
with large files where currency of information is considered important. 

The cards for each selected subject were filed by date of publication with the 
most recent date first, and alphabetical by main entry when there was more than 
one card for a year. Pink instruction cards were filed at the front of each sub- 
ject stating. 
Example: 

BANKS AND BANKING 

Cards under BANKS AND BANKING are filed chronolog- 
ically by publication date with newer books first. 

Annual reviews, on-going sets, etc. are filed in a 
separate section in front. 

A pink guide card headed CURRENT was filed directly behind the open entry 
material to indicate the beginning of the chronological sequence. Date indica- 
tion guide cards (pink) were filed at reasonable space intervals. 

In March 1972 a committee evaluated the filing experiment. Although there 
were very few comments from the users, the Reference Department staff consid- 
ered the arrangement very helpful. It was agreed, therefore, to refile all cards in 
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the subject catalog chronologically by publication date except for those headings 
beginning with a geographical name and those which are divided into chronolog- 
ical periods. We estimate that about 50 percent of the subject catalog will be 
filed by inverse chronological order by date of publication. 

We are now in the process of refiling the subject catalog. Although we have 
no formal plans for evaluating user reaction, we will probably consider some 
method of evaluation in a year or so. — Mary Balmer, Wilbur Cross Library, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 



IN THE MAIL: CA T ALO GIN G-IN -PUBLIC A TION 

LRTS is the outstanding journal in our branch of the profession. Fine. The 
editors decide to publish a lead article on Cataloging-in-Publication (Henry 
W. Wingate, "Cataloging-in-Publication: Problems and Prospects," LRTS 
16:423-32 [Fall 1972]) , a program of great interest to the cataloging world. 
Fine. The author writes well and reasons logically. Fine. The writer draws his 
conclusions from serious misapprehensions about the nature of the present 
Cataloging-in-Publication program. Not so good. Though the program has been 
well described in the literature, the editors of LRTS do not perceive the writ- 
er's misapprehensions. Not so good. Reasoning logically from these misap- 
prehensions the writer comes to very pessimistic conclusions concerning the 
possibility of success for the program. Not so good. Though the writer correct- 
ly says, "The single largest problem ... is that of gaining the cooperation of 
individual publishers," any publisher reading his article and not knowing its 
factual flaws would pretty certainly be quickly turned off from the program. 
Not good at all. 

What are the misapprehensions that led the writer to his pessimistic conclu- 
sions? First, and I quote: "To relieve pressure on the cataloging staff the new 
program will operate under a ten-day time limit rather than the previous 
24-hour limit. This will no doubt relieve some of the tension for the catalogers, 
but a week-long delay may prove to be unacceptable to a majority of publish- 
ers." The problem of time pressure, on the publishers' schedules or on the 
catalogers' nerves, has been solved by operating from galley proofs instead of 
page proofs, as in the earlier Cataloging-in-Source experiment. The difference 
is not merely one of days or weeks but of many months. We have cataloged 
some 12,500 titles and about the only problems in this regard were a few cases 
where the publisher's office forgot to send the material to us until the last 
minute. Even then we got the CIP data back very quickly by phone. We have 
a file of letters from publishers expressing their delight with our fast service. 
Catalogers do CIP cataloging at their standard cataloging pace. They just 
catalog the CIP galleys before any non-CIP books. 

Second, and I quote: "The Library of Congress . . . must set up a department 
to rush catalog the titles submitted by publishers." Actually the Library of 
Congress has not found this to be necessary at all. However, it was necessary 
to set up a special office to manage the project — to handle the incoming gal- 
leys, etc., mail out the completed CIP data, maintain liaison with the pub- 
lishers, keep control records, and the like. Titles are cataloged by the regular 
cataloging divisions and moved from station to station by the CIP office staff. 
Our initial estimates of extra cataloging staff required to handle titles in the 
CIP mode turned out to be much too high. 
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Third, and I quote: "The Library of Congress . . . must, to all intents and 
purposes, catalog every book in the CIP program twice." Actually the cataloger 
catalogs the galley proof completely, except for collation, although only selected 
elements of the cataloging are sent back to the publishers for printing as CIP. 
Only in rare instances does the cataloger see the published book when it ar- 
rives. A trained library technician compares the book and the full cataloging 
copy, corrects any discrepancy (a rare event) , adds the collation, and sends 
the card to the printer. 

Fourth, and I quote: "The rate of discrepancy between the entries and the 
books will necessitate careful examination of every CIP entry [by a cataloger in 
any library using CIP data] ... It will probably be necessary for a cataloger 
to prepare the entire card." The discrepancy rate in CIP data should not be 
perceptibly different from the discrepancy rate on LC cards for books cataloged 
after publication. If changes are made during production, these are reported to 
the CIP Office to update the CIP data printed in the book. In other libraries 
the need for a cataloger to handle a CIP book is the same as the need for a 
cataloger to handle a set of LC cards. A call number has to be established 
and if headings are checked against the catalog by a cataloger as standard rou- 
tine, this will be required also for CIP titles. The point is, there is no dif- 
ference. But the preparation of the card copy can be done by trained tech- 
nicians. 

Based on these and other misapprehensions Mr. Wingate comes to the con- 
clusion: "For a number of reasons, the optimism with which CIP has been ap- 
proached does not appear to be warranted." 

Now the facts are that Cataloging-in-Publication is alive and well! Since 
the CIP program began July 1, 1971, approximately 12,500 titles have been 
processed, although only 4,400 have actually appeared on the market to date. 
Over 350 publishers are enthusiastically cooperating in submitting all their 
titles. Most of the publishers who began participating in the program prior to 
June 1972, have CIP data in 100 percent of their spring titles. Current re- 
ceipts for processing projected on an annual basis show that we are operating 
at the rate of 14,000 to 15,000 titles per annum or about 50 percent of the 
United States trade book output. When several large firms who have recently 
joined the program get into full gear, this figure will jump much higher. A 
sign of the interest and impact the program is generating in the publishing in- 
dustry is evident in the number of publishers who are now writing to ask how 
they may join rather than waiting to be contacted by the CIP office. A co- 
operative effort with the National Library of Medicine for biomedical titles is 
also proving successful. Over 70 percent of the major medical book publishers 
have joined the program. The CIP cooperative cataloging effort, begun with 
NLM in May 1972, has now seen over 400 titles processed to include the al- 
ternate NLM subject headings and class numbers for biomedical titles. 

Publishers are indicating an enthusiastic response from librarians, in some 
cases reporting an increase in their prepublication ordering. 

A survey of D.C. area public library systems and select U.S. university li- 
braries shows they are regularly using CIP data to speed the books to their 
readers. Public librarians unanimously requested that every effort be made to 
increase as rapidly as possible the coverage of U.S. books in the program. Cur- 
rent CIP titles represent about 15 to 30 percent of these libraries' total re- 
ceipts of new books. 

University libraries report that 85 to 95 percent of CIP books have LC 
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printed cards waiting in depository card sets when the books arrive at their 
libraries. Getting an advance copy of the book from CIP publishers insures 
in most cases that an LC printed card is available on or before the date of 
publication. 

No doubt the sharp contrast between these reports and Mr. Wingate's 
great reservations about the possibility of success for CIP can be traced to the 
fact that his article was written before the CIP program had gotten underway 
and was issued originally in 1971 as an ERIC/CLIS document (ED 053 752) . 
Republication of this article in January 1973 with no mention whatever of its 
earlier issuance strikes us as being a disservice to both the author and his 
readers. — C. Sumner Spalding and William A. Gosling, Library of Congress. 



METHODS OF CARD REPRODUCTION TO BE REPORTED 

The ALA/RTSD Reproduction of Library Materials Section announces that 
it is now assembling reports on methods of catalog card reproduction used by 
libraries. The project aims to provide a collection of informal papers, pre- 
pared by the librarians most directly involved in the card production opera- 
tion in their libraries, which describe and evaluate the techniques and costs of 
various systems. 

Mr. Joseph Z. Nitecki, current chairman of RLMS, who is compiling the 
reports, has arranged for the microfilming and distribution of the collection 
in cooperation with the Library of Congress Photoduplication Service. Detailed 
information about the price and ordering procedure for the document, which 
is expected to be available in May, will appear in the LC Information Bulletin. 
Although he is especially interested in techniques employed by small libraries, 
he would welcome information concerning any method, from stencil to com- 
puter-assisted production. Reports received after March 15, if sufficient in num- 
ber, may result in a follow-up volume. 

RLMS is also preparing a two-hour meeting to be held at the ALA Annual 
Conference at Las Vegas in June, during which a panel comprising those who 
have contributed to the collection will review card reproduction systems and 
answer questions about them. It is suggested that anyone planning to attend 
this meeting purchase and read the reports in advance. 

For further information concerning the project or meeting, write to: Joseph 
Z. Nitecki, Assistant Director of Technical Services Division, Paley Library, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, PA 19122. 
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The Unabashed Librarian: A Letter 
for Innovators. No. I- ; Nov. 
1971- (Available from Marvin 
H. Scilken, Box 2631, New York, 
NY 10001) . 

Disdaining, or perhaps simply be- 
ing blissfully unaware of, its pejora- 
tive connotation Mr. Scilken un- 
dauntedly proclaims his journal to 
have originally been called "How I 
Run My Library Good." The first 
four issues have certainly been just 
that! Designed as an informal non- 
scholarly letter for the exchange of 
useful ideas among librarians, The 
Unabashed Librarian to date has been 
essentially a one-man, one-library 
publication telling the world how the 
Orange, New Jersey Public Library 
does things. With a little more of the 
leavening from other libraries that 
has appeared in the most recent is- 
sues, and the use of Dui's simplified 
spelling, it could well be mistaken for 
the Library Journal of 1876. 

This is a technical journal of po- 
tential interest to all readers of 
LRTS. The contents of the first four 
issues include: a list of high loss 
books; publishers' discount tables; 
magazine expiration codes; magazine 
circulation figures; numerous pseudo- 
classification schemes; complaints 
about the too scholarly nature of LC 
cataloging; relevant subject headings; 
bibliographies on popular topics; 
samples of forms; descriptions of a 
variety of home-made systems; etc.; 
etc.; and even one or two intention- 
ally not so practical or even serious 
articles. To characterize its contents 
as bold or innovative is an exaggera- 
tion for there is little described that 
is really new or different and much 
that is impractical and unsound. 
What is most lacking in this publica- 
tion is any sense of editorial judg- 
ment or evaluation. Clearly oriented 
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toward small public libraries, The 
Unabashed Librarian might well meet 
their need for practical advice if 
there were stronger editorial control 
and if there were not so many un- 
abashed librarians ready to foist their 
notions on an unwitting world. — Nor- 
man Stevens, University of Connecti- 
cut Library, Storrs, Connecticut. 

Library of Congress Classification 
(filmstrip and cassette) . Wichita, 
Kans.: Library Filmstrip Center, 
1971. 57 frames, color. 35 mm. 18 
min. $23.00. 

It should be noted at the outset 
that of the fifty-seven announced 
frames the first twenty-two — after 
three devoted to focus, imprint, and 
title — deal with the history and de- 
scription of the Library of Congress 
and its collection, with one exception 
where the six classes of an early 
scheme are enumerated. The twenty- 
seven frames that actually treat of 
the subject announced in the title are 
well presented, the photography is ex- 
cellent, and the schedules shown are 
clearly explained in the accompany- 
ing recording. But it seemed appall- 
ing to the reviewer that only about 
half of the filmstrip is devoted to the 
subject of the title, as the Library of 
Congress classification scheme presents 
a number of difficulties to the begin- 
ner, especially in its tables, none of 
which are given even honorable men- 
tion in this work. Certainly those 
twenty-two wasted frames could have 
been efficiently utilized to explain the 
operation of certain tables which 
could provide the key to the use of 
similar tables throughout the sched- 
ules. The reviewer, in his own courses, 
has found that the tables of the B 
(authors in philosophy) , H (geo- 
graphical tables) , L (Table I) , and 
P (especially VIII, IX, XI) schedules 
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provide the essential types of difficul- 
ties and their solution can be applied 
analogically to most of the others. In 
fact, the reviewer would strongly rec- 
ommend that the publisher produce 
a separate filmstrip on the history and 
description of the Library of Con- 
gress and revise this one so that it 
honestly represents its title. 

No teacher who is serious about 
presenting students with the intrica- 
cies of LC classification wants to 
waste class time with showing por- 
traits of Jefferson, Putnam, the Juil- 
liard String Quartet, and pictures of 
the Gutenberg Bible, etc. The histori- 
cal aspects can better be handled in 
a lecture. It is certainly unfortunate 
that the producers of educational 
films and filmstrips so often seem to 
follow the pattern of the old mili- 
tary training film which presupposes 
the intellectual ability and attention 
span of a fifth-grader. 

Returning to the work at hand, 
the last three frames contain a view 
of the dome from the inside, credits, 
and a very sketchy bibliography 
which includes only the authors' sur- 
names (Wynar is misspelled) , brief 
titles, and no edition or imprint in- 
formation. Finally, although adver- 
tisements and labels announce fifty- 
seven frames, the reviewer could find 
only fifty-five in his copy, and these, 
of course, included a focusing frame 
and the usual credits, title, etc. In 
other words the reviewer strongly sug- 
gests that Immroth's book is still far 
better and at less than half the price. 
— Francis J. Witty, Department of 
Library Science, The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D.C. 

Rendering of Names of Corporate 
Bodies Subject Analysis, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Social Sciences 
Documentation Systems for In- 
dustry. Part 1: Papers. Bangalore: 
1970. (Documentation Research 
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and Training Centre. Indian Sta- 
tistical Institute. Annual Seminar, 
8) . 452 p. 

The proceedings of the Documen- 
tation Research and Training Centre, 
established in Bangalore in 1962, pro- 
vide up-to-date knowledge of the 
Colon classification, specifically, and 
information on cataloging and classi- 
fication, generally. The twenty-nine 
papers — by documentalists, librarians, 
professors, and research and subject 
specialists — which comprise the eighth 
annual seminar are divided into four 
major groupings. S. R. Ranganathan 
introduces sections A, B, and C with 
the papers, "Conflict of Canons of 
Cataloguing," "Formation of Basic 
Subjects and Isolates in Social Sci- 
ences," and "Documentation Service 
to Top Management." 

One fourth of the book is devot- 
ed to Part A: "Library Cataloguing, 
Rendering of Names of Corporate 
Bodies." The discussion in Part A is 
based on the Canon of Recall Value, 
"the principle that in the multiword- 
ed name of a person, or a corporate 
body, or an organ of a corporate 
body, or a series, or a work . . . the en- 
try element is to consist of the word 
or word group with the highest Recall 
Value." The implications of the Can- 
on of Recall Value are explored in 
papers on corporate bodies, titles, se- 
ries, and multiple purview (a word 
or group of words expressed in terms 
relating to two or more entities) . The 
same general pattern is followed in 
each: scope, suggestions, examples, 
and distribution of recall value. 

The second section deals with sub- 
ject analysis in the social sciences. 
The two papers on new basic subjects 
and compound isolates are particu- 
larly interesting. As knowledge ex- 
pands, classification must somehow ac- 
commodate new knowledge, and of 
course the question is inevitable, "Is 
this a new subject or a part or isolate 
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of an existing subject?" The rate of 
growth of new basic subjects (Edi- 
tions 6 and 7 of Colon Classification) 
in social science is compared with de- 
velopment in natural sciences. The 
total number of main basic subjects 
in social sciences in Edition 7 is 16, 
representing an increase of eight new 
subjects compared to forty-five in nat- 
ural sciences, an increase of thirteen 
new subjects. 

The largest number of papers 
(fifteen) is on "Documentation Sys- 
tems for Industry." These are mostly 
short essays, some of which are case 
studies. Although some of the reports 
in this section deal with specific indus- 
tries such as textiles, mining, glass, 
ceramics, and food, the information- 
al needs, requirements, and services 
may be applied to other technical li- 
braries. 

The final section consists of three 
technical papers on classification, cata- 
loging, and computer-aided document 
finding systems from the DRTC Re- 
search Cell. 

In general there are bibliographi- 
cal references at the end of each pa- 
per; the papers are well-organized and 
easy to read. There is a table of con- 
tents but no index, a feature which 
would be helpful in a work of this 
length. All of the papers are based on 
the assumption that the reader is fa- 
miliar with Ranganathan and his five 
laws of library science, and this book 
is therefore of particular interest to 
cataloging teachers and classification 
specialists. — Geraldine O. Matthews, 
School of Library Science, North 
Carolina Central University, Durham. 

Verona, Eva. Statement of Principles 
Adopted at the International Con- 
ference on Cataloguing Principles, 
Paris, October 1961. Annotated 
Edition with Commentary and 
Examples by Eva Verona Assisted 
by Franz Georg Kaltwasser, P. R. 



Lewis, Roger Pierrot. London: 
IFLA Committee on Cataloguing, 
1971. 18, 119 p. $6.00. ISBN 
0-903043-00-9. 

That IFLA's International Con- 
ference on Cataloguing Principles at 
Paris in 1961 (ICCP) adopted a 
Statement of Principles was a major 
achievement. Over the years that 
Statement has continued to dominate 
catalog code writing in individual 
countries and to stimulate creative 
thinking about cataloging itself. Eva 
Verona's commentary gives a clear 
and concise account of the State- 
ment's effects in both areas. It draws 
heavily on (1) the "provisional" an- 
notated edition of the Statement by 
A. H. Chaplin and Dorothy Ander- 
son (1966) and (2) the International 
Meeting of Cataloguing Experts at 
Copenhagen in 1969 (IMCE) . But 
the Verona commentary and its help- 
ful examples are much more elabo- 
rate than in Chaplin-Anderson, and 
the account of how post-Paris codes 
have dealt with individual principles 
in the Statement is entirely new. 

Problems not solved by the origi- 
nal Statement continue to plague 
both code makers and code theorists. 
Of these problems perhaps the most 
serious is the failure of the State- 
ment to define "author." During the 
Paris meeting in 1961 the sectional 
group on terminology did agree on 
the definition of "author" as the 
"person or corporate body who creat- 
ed a work or is responsible for its in- 
tellectual content, arrangement or 
form" (ICCP Report p. 118). Such 
a definition has dominated Anglo- 
American cataloging since Cutter. But 
this definition carried only the au- 
thority of the group on terminology, 
not of the Paris conference. 

In post-Paris codes, differences re- 
sulting from different definitions of 
"author" have resulted in different 
rules for entry (I) under personal 
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authors and/ or corporate bodies, (2) 
for works done under editorial direc- 
tion, and (3) for collections (See 
Verona p. 24, 45-46, 85-87 and else- 
where) . The problem, of course, lies 
in accepting one word: "responsible." 
Even in our own Anglo-American 
code (AACR) we do not always re- 
quire that a heading meets our defi- 
nition — e.g., AACR rule 22A1 which 
produces "Australia. Constitution." a 
heading representing neither author- 
ship nor responsibility. The popular 
notion is that the ICCP Statement 
reconciled the long-standing Anglo- 
American and Germanic differences 
about corporate bodies as authors. 
But the Verona analysis reveals clear- 
ly "the disappointing fact that in the 
field of corporate entries we are still 
very far from international uniform- 
ity" (p. 73) . 

A second major problem of the 
Statement is "international uniformi- 
ty" itself. AACR, for instance, pro- 
vides (44A3a and 44Ble) for head- 
ings such as "Horace" and "Homer" 
rather than the formerly used "Hora- 
tius Flaccus, Quintus" and "Homer- 
us." The Verona analysis, however, 
endorses the "definite trend of the 
IMCE recommendations towards in- 
ternational uniformity and towards 
the use of original forms whenever 
possible" (p. 33) , and suggests that 
"the English form of name as head- 
ing" on LC cards "considerably im- 
pairs the value of those cards as in- 
ternational means of bibliographic 
information and renders their use in 
libraries in non-English speaking 
countries less convenient" (p. 32) . It 
may, however, be possible that in non- 
European countries Latin is no longer 
(if it ever was) an international lan- 
guage. 

To many catalogers the main 
thrust of the Statement is toward in- 
ternational standardization of choice 
of entry rather than form of entry. 
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Indeed, what purpose would interna- 
tional standardization of form of en- 
try serve unless we have some kind of 
international Cataloging in Publica- 
tion (CIP) ? But "for alphabetical 
catalogues using a non-roman script 
the IMCE agreed that a uniform 
phonetic transcription might be used 
for each name written in characters 
different from those used in the cata- 
logue, if no exact transliteration sys- 
tem exists" (p. 34) . This concession 
seems to admit that international CIP 
is impossible because the cards with 
such transliterated headings would 
(like the cards with English head- 
ings) not be equally useful in all 
countries and particularly in the 
countries using the language which 
has been transliterated. 

Eva Verona and her colleagues 
have written a stimulating and in- 
formative book; it is unfortunate 
that there are no specific citations of 
rule numbers in the various post- 
Paris codes discussed and that there 
is no index. — Paul S. Dunkin, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

Lehnus, Donald J. How to Determine 
Author and Title Entries Accord- 
ing to AACR: an Interpretive 
Guide with Card Samples. Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, 
1971. 195p. $7.00. 

The Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules has been the subject of a con- 
siderable number of publications 
since its appearance in 1967, as 
well as many prepublication discus- 
sions, interpretations, conferences, 
and analyses; personal and official in- 
terpretations of what AACR is or 
should have been are available in the 
literature. Most of these publications, 
however, have been written for, or 
from the point of view of, experi- 
enced catalogers, thoroughly familiar 
with the basic purposes of cataloging 
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and with previous cataloging codes. 
Such background provided many cat- 
alogers with an advantage in the 
changeover to the new code. But, fre- 
quently forgotten in much of the dis- 
cussion is the beginner — the student 
who must not only absorb the pur- 
pose of AACR, but become know- 
ledgeable in its use. Aids for the be- 
ginning cataloger have appeared spo- 
radically during the past five years, 
however, and the book under consid- 
eration here is such a work. 

Designed to be used in conjunc- 
tion with AACR, this work interprets 
some of the technical language and 
meaning of the rules and illustrates 
many of them with sample cards 
(some are LC cards, others are type- 
written) . This guide, as the title indi- 
cates, covers only the rules for author 
and title entry — but in doing so in- 
cludes both headings and choice of 
entry. Not all of the rules are includ- 
ed: special rules for religious and le- 
gal publications, for example, as well 
as others which the author deter- 
mined to be self-explanatory have 
been disregarded. The arrangement 
of the book does not parallel AACR, 
but begins with the rules for head- 
ings for personal names; then rules 
for choice of entry; uniform titles; 
sacred works; conferences, corporate 
author headings; headings for gov- 
ernment bodies and officials; and a 
chapter on rules 98 and 99 (both vir- 
tually eliminated recently by ALA 
and LC — a decision supported by the 
author) . 

In the preface, Lehnus states that 
"the principal objective of this man- 
ual is to explain these new rules for 
the novice cataloger." One of the ma- 
jor aids to the "novice cataloger" that 
is not included in this work is the ti- 
tle page. The interpretations of the 
rules and the sample cards are help- 
ful; but beginning catalogers start 
with some work in hand, identify the 



"problem" and then go to the rules. 
Many of the sample cards included 
here would be much more enlighten- 
ing if used to illustrate how the title 
page information was translated into 
a catalog entry with the title page 
next to the card — particularly for the 
rules on choice of entry. 

The author also states that he will 
demonstrate the differences between 
ALA and AACR, which he does to a 
certain extent in his explanations, but 
this is not extended to the samples 
themselves. The first sample card in 
the book, illustrating AACR 42 
(Pseudonyms) , shows a main entry 
under "Twain, Mark, 1835-1910." 
While this author would be entered 
as such under AACR, it may prove to 
be very confusing for students who 
find that the entry is under "Clem- 
ens, . . ." in most catalogs. An expla- 
nation of differences and of the prin- 
ciple of superimposition here would 
certainly be an aid to interpretation. 

The lack of title pages is a handi- 
cap in this work. But, there is also a 
problem in that some of the sample 
cards do not illustrate the rules which 
they are supposed to cover, while oth- 
ers require exhaustive examination to 
make the connection between the card 
and the rule. Two examples: For 
AACR 3B1 (principal author indicat- 
ed and no more than three named) 
there are four sample cards, but one 
is a case of joint editorship. And, for 
AACR 6 (serials), one of the exam- 
ples is an LC card for a title main 
entry on which has been typed a cor- 
porate name to make the card into an 
author main entry, but which looks 
like — and in any other context would 
be assumed to be — an author added 
entry. 

From the title and from the pref- 
ace of this work, the reader is given 
the impression that this is a "how to" 
manual for the use of the AACR, but 
the author gets side-tracked into criti- 
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cism of the rules or the format of 
AACR. In a guide for the "novice cat- 
aloger" such criticism is unnecessary 
and out of place. The Anglo-American 
Cataloging Rules is an established fact, 
and despite revisions, this is the code 
now in use. A guide to the AACR 
should be just that, not a critical 
analysis. Another point in this area 
of discussion is the author's apparent 
conviction that the British text is su- 
perior to the North American text. 
Again, this kind of personal bias has 
no place in this publication. Students 
must learn to use whatever tools are 
available, and while they should do 
so with a critical eye, extrapolations 
such as may be found in this work 
are beyond the author's stated inten- 
tions. — Judith Ganson, School of Li- 
brary Science, North Carolina Central 
University, Durham. 

Sayre, John L., and Hamburger, Ro- 
berta. An Illustrated Guide to the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. 
Enid, Okla.: Seminary Press, 1971. 
150p. $6.30. 

This collection of approximately 
500 catalog cards illustrating the 
AACR has been arranged by rule 
number. Most of those included are 
LC cards, but a few are typed. Many 
of the LC cards have been adjusted 
to conform with the AACR, rather 
than with current LC cataloging. Still, 
there are cards which are erroneous, 
e.g., those illustrating rules IB, 8E2, 
and 78A type 2. The examples are 
principally of works found in theo- 
logical libraries, but this in no way 
diminishes the volume's usefulness 
for other types of libraries. 

Each card is accompanied by ex- 
tracts from AACR text and, occasion- 
ally by a comment from the compil- 
ers. It must be noted that there has 
been no attempt to interpret or clari- 
fy AACR statements, only to illus- 
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trate them by using actual catalog 
cards. The coverage of the cataloging 
code as a whole is quite good, and 
commendation is due the compilers 
for including so many examples 
which illustrate the AACR's Part III 
on nonbook materials. Due to the em- 
phasis on theological materials, ex- 
emplary cards for legal publications 
(rules 20-26) and for names in cer- 
tain languages (rules 54-59) have 
been omitted. For most libraries this 
is not nearly as serious as the paucity 
of examples for nonreligious corpo- 
rate bodies, and the fact that apart 
from the section on nonbook materi- 
als no example whatsoever is given 
for interposed uniform titles. 

There is an alphabetical index, 
but arrangement by rule number is 
more important. This makes it quite 
a useful tool for the cataloger need- 
ing an example which illustrates a 
specific rule. Even though this guide 
offers little help in the interpretation 
of the rules, the examples offer some 
assistance. It might well be that the 
publication of such guides, contain- 
ing full catalog cards, will point out 
the need for exemplary cards to be 
included in a forthcoming edition of 
the AACR. — Donald J. Lehnus, School 
of Library Science, Case Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Razionalizzazione e automazione nel- 
la Biblioteca nazionale centrale 
di Firenze; Incontro di studi or- 
ganizzato dall'UNESCO e dal 
Ministero delta pubblica islruzi- 
one, Firence, 29-31 ottobre 1968. 
Atti. A cura di Diego Maltese 
Firenze: Biblioteca Nazionale Cen- 
trale, 1970. 215p. 

This report of a conference held 
five years ago in Florence contains, 
happily for English-only readers, two 
basic communications in English; one 
is by John Finzi of the Library of 
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Congress and the other by Joseph 
Becker of EDUCOM. The purpose 
of the conference was to study the 
possibility of "rationalizing" or 
applying to certain fundamental ser- 
vices of the National Central Library 
of Florence more modern efficient 
methods, using the most advanced 
techniques available. Both Finzi's and 
Becker's communications addressed 
themselves directly to this problem. 
Comments by the distinguished dele- 
gates from Europe and Canada were 
largely limited to encouragement and 
reports of their own automation ef- 
forts with minor criticisms of the ba- 
sic documents. The outcome of the 
conference was the adoption of 
twelve resolutions and the formation 
of a committee to implement them. 

Unfortunately the most advanced 
techniques are probably not available 
to the Italians. Among the persistent 
themes of the meeting was the reali- 
zation of the limitation of funds and 
especially of trained personnel. It is 
greatly to the credit of the adminis- 
tration of the Nazionale that they 
proposed to take the lead in moderni- 
zation and automation in Italy so 
soon after the disastrous flood of 
1966. But the resources at their dis- 
posal are restricted. It is also to Finzi's 
and Becker's credit that they were 
fully cognizant of these limitations and 
proposed only small steps as a begin- 
ning to automation. Finzi, for in- 
stance, suggests a study of the inter- 
nal organization of the library along 
systems analysis lines to establish 
functions of the various administra- 
tive sections and to set up channels 
of internal communication. His rec- 
ommendations are confined to auto- 
mating the accessioning and registra- 
tion of incoming materials as the first 
link in securing bibliographic infor- 
mation in machine-readable form 
which would ultimately facilitate the 



work of the cataloging and national 
bibliography sections. 

Both Maltese and Becker discuss 
and usefully summarize the experi- 
ence of the Nazionale in mechanizing 
aspects of its work associated with 
production of the Bibliografia Na- 
zionale Italiana (BNI). The MARC 
format has been adapted, in coordina- 
tion with LC. Becker recognized the 
following serious constraints: cost, 
availability of trained staff, and access 
to a high-quality photo-composition 
machine and to a computer service 
bureau. Neither the library nor IBM, 
the consultant, were willing to sacri- 
fice printing quality and typography 
in the BNI, and IBM expressed its 
willingness to cooperate in solving 
this problem. 

The matter which seemed to gen- 
erate the most discussion was Finzi's 
recommendation that the library re- 
view its policy of collecting ephemera 
(postcards, leaflets, advertising mat- 
ter, wedding announcements, etc.) 
which come to the library under the 
depository laws. T. Tombor of the 
Hungarian National Library in Buda- 
pest and J. Letheve of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Paris both object- 
ed to any suggestion to eliminate 
these items. As Tombor said: "the his- 
tory of a people is not written only 
in its government documents, inter- 
national treaties, parliamentary acts." 
Nevertheless, these items are bulky to 
store and time-consuming to process. 
At the moment we have no really 
good guidelines for establishing the 
point beyond which even a national 
library should not collect. Perhaps 
Tombor is right, for we cannot know 
now what uses the future will make 
of present artifacts. And yet "uni- 
versal" collection places an extremely 
severe strain on systems already over- 
loaded. The problem remains and 
begs for consideration. 

At this point in time the confer- 
ence has primarily an historical inter- 
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est, although Finzi's and Becker's 
methods of analysis might provide a 
useful model for other libraries wish- 
ing to undertake a similar moderniza- 
tion. In addition, a certain amount 
of detailed information on accession- 
ing and acquisitions procedures is 
presented — of doubtful value except 
as a curiosity. It would be more in- 
teresting to know what progress has 
been made along the lines of the con- 
ference, and for this we must turn 
to the periodical literature. — Sally Gib- 
son, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. 



National Library of Canada. Re- 
search Collection in Canadian Li- 
braries: I. Universities, 1. Prairie 
Provinces. Ottawa, 1972. 136p. 
$1.00. 

In 1968, responding to a request 
by a group of university librarians, 
the National Library of Canada un- 
dertook a survey of the library collec- 
tions of universities offering gradu- 
ate studies in humanities and social 
sciences. The result of this endeavor 
is beginning to appear in the form 
of a series of volumes, each dealing 
with the resources of libraries located 
in a province or a group of provinces. 
This is the first in the series; it is de- 
voted to the prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

In the Introduction, the National 
Librarian assures the reader that the 
information (which in some cases is 
out-of-date) presented in the volume 
will be kept up-to-date and will be 
augmented by surveys of federal gov- 
ernment libraries, special libraries, 
large public libraries, and by the in- 
clusion in future surveys of science 
and other collections. 

The handsomely-designed book 
comprises two parts. The first gives a 
historical sketch for each university, 
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enrollment figures, the number of de- 
grees conferred, the composition and 
duties of the graduate faculty, the 
fields of graduate studies with some 
curriculum notes, and brief com- 
ments on some library collections 
worthy of note. The second part con- 
sists of a series of subject tables ar- 
ranged by LC classification giving fig- 
ures for monographs and periodical 
holdings. The tabular form of re- 
porting the findings is good in that it 
is simple; but the simplicity hides 
some thorny problems of interpreta- 
tion regarding government docu- 
ments, special collections, audiovisual 
materials, and microforms, depend- 
ing on whether or not a particular li- 
brary classified the material or not. A 
three-line note on page 7 provides a 
reminder that nothing is ever quite 
as simple as titles of books indicate: 
"Undergraduate and graduate collec- 
tions are not separated in the Prairie 
Provinces with the result that the sta- 
tistics are of the integrated collec- 
tion." 

This survey of research collections 
in Canadian libraries is an important 
step in the direction of coordination 
and cooperation among libraries. The 
financial constraints already with us, 
and likely to remain for some time, 
render rationalization of library col- 
lections imperative. This volume and 
its companions will be a useful com- 
plement to the report of the Associa- 
tion of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada's Committee on the Rational- 
ization of Research in Canada. The 
true worth of the publication will be 
determined by the uses made of fig- 
ures which are available. 

Large research libraries and Amer- 
ican institutions particularly interest- 
ed in the Canadian library scene 
should find this surprisingly and re- 
freshingly inexpensive book a worth- 
while addition to their collections. — 
Laurent-G. Denis, Faculty of Library 
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ronto, Canada. 



Operations Research: Implications 
for Libraries. The Thirty-Fifth 
Annual Conference of the Grad- 
uate Library School, August 2-4, 
1971. Ed. by Don R. Swanson and 
Abraham Bookstein. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1972. 
(University of Chicago Studies in 
Library Science) $7.95. ISBN 
0-226-78466-5. 

The papers presented here are the 
proceedings of the 35th Annual Con- 
ference of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, August 2-4, 
1971. The purpose of the conference 
was to introduce librarians to some 
of the contributions that operations 
research (OR) has made to libraries. 

As stated in the introduction by 
Abraham Bookstein and Don R. 
Swanson, the conference did not 
"presume to define the limits of Op- 
erations Research in the field of li- 
brarianship" and that "an attempt 
was made in organizing this confer- 
ence to select representative and im- 
portant lines of substantive work and 
to invite those who have carried out 
this work to prepare papers. . . ." 
Generally, the contributors are well- 
respected scholars. As a group, they 
are predominantly OR practitioners. 
Only four of the seventeen contribu- 
tors are directly connected with either 
libraries or library schools. 

The papers can generally be di- 
vided into two groups. The first group 
emphasizes the philosophical aspects 
of OR; included is an introductory 
paper by C. West Churchman. The 
philosophical discussion is continued 
by Ferdinand F. Leimkuhler who ex- 
plores in some detail what libraries 
could expect to gain from operations 
research and also what operation re- 
search could expect to gain from li- 



braries. He states that "libraries have 
been more useful to OR than has OR 
been useful to libraries." However, 
he attributes this, at least in part, to 
the lack of ". . . more permanent in- 
house OR teams which can concen- 
trate on model implementation as 
well as model development." Abra- 
ham Bookstein concludes the philo- 
sophical discussion by considering the 
implications which OR has for li- 
brary education. 

The second group of papers con- 
centrates on the mathematical model- 
ing of specific library or information 
transfer problems, covering a wide 
range of library applications. Philip 
M. Morse discusses several measures 
of library effectiveness. Michael K. 
Buckland proposes a specific measure 
of effectiveness, "satisfaction level," 
which he defines as "the chances that 
a reader would find a copy of a book 
on the shelves when he wanted it." He 
presents a model which relates the ef- 
fects of "variable" loan and duplica- 
tion policies to the "satisfaction lev- 
el." Buckland reports that the appli- 
cation of this model at the University 
of Lancaster contributed to a 200 per- 
cent increase in borrowing over two 
years. Morris Hamburg, Leonard G. 
Ramist, and Michael R. W. Bommer 
develop a different performance mea- 
sure called "document exposure." 
They report that a "useful conceptu- 
alization of library objectives is to 
maximize document exposure per dol- 
lar. . . ." 

Ben-Ami Lipetz reports on a very 
detailed study of card catalog use at 
Yale University. Fred Glover and Dar- 
win Klingman present a mathematical 
programming model for the selection 
of journals. Their model, despite its 
mathematical elegance, does not seem 
to be a reasonable representation of 
the journal selection process. Even if 
the information required for the 
model could be obtained, which 
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would be difficult if not impossible, 
it is questionable that the model 
would produce results as good as 
those achieved by a competent librari- 
an using normal selection procedures. 

Two papers deal with informa- 
tion transfer. Robert R. Korfhage, 
U. Narayan Bhat, and Richard E. 
Nance present a communications 
model for information networks. 
Manfred Kochen reports on a model 
for the design of directories for in- 
formation networks and referral cen- 
ters. To some extent, the implications 
of Kochen's model should apply to 
reference service in general. 

As a group, the models seem to 
give a fair reflection of the present 
state of operations research in li- 
braries. However, these models should 
not be viewed as "final solutions" to 
the particular problems with which 
they deal, but rather they need to be 
viewed as products of early attempts 
to apply OR to libraries. Most of the 
models presented could be expected 
to yield satisfactory results if and 
when they are implemented. How- 
ever, it would be expected that some 
of these models will undergo signifi- 
cant modification as the data required 



to test them become available. Morse 
recognized that "we need more data, 
both to extend the present models 
and to test out proposed ones." 

Generally the book does a com- 
mendable job of trying to present a 
very difficult topic. Very few librari- 
ans will want to read the entire book, 
although a majority of papers would 
probably be of interest. Most of the 
authors have done an admirable job 
of keeping the mathematics to a min- 
imum, but several papers will be diffi- 
cult reading for the average librarian. 
The result is an excellent book for 
either librarians who are interested 
in operations research or professional 
OR practitioners who have an interest 
in libraries. It is not, however, recom- 
mended as an introductory text on li- 
brary OR. The reader is forced to in- 
tegrate the various concepts presented 
in order to achieve an overview of 
the implications of operations re- 
search for libraries, and the differ- 
ences in terminology and notation 
tend to make this a difficult process. 
— Edward T. O'Neill, School of In- 
formation and Library Studies, State 
University of New York at Buffalo. 
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The following abstracts are based on those prepared by the Clearinghouse for 
Library and Information Sciences of the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC/CLIS). 

Documents with an ED number are available in the format specified — microfiche 
(MF) or hard copy (HC) — from: 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
LEASCO Information Products, Inc. 
P.O. Drawer O 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 
Payment must accompany orders totaling less than $10.00. Book rate or library 
rate postage is included in the quoted price. Order blanks containing further infor- 
mation may be obtained from LEASCO Information Products. 

Cataloging in Publication; Progress Report, July-December 1971. January 1972. 

lip. ED 060 905. MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 
Institution: Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. Processing Department. 

The purpose of Cataloging in Publication (CIP) is to provide professional catalog- 
ing data to publishers so that the data will be printed in the book. Since CIP will 
reduce cataloging costs and speed the delivery of books to readers, it should be 
beneficial to both the library world and the publishing industry. The number of 
participating publishers has grown from 27 in July 1971 to 157. The goal of CIP 
is to provide Library of Congress Cataloging in Publication data at an annual rate of 
30,000 titles by July 1973. The publishing houses and their divisions who are actively 
participating in the CIP program, or who plan to participate in the future, are 
listed. The selected bibliography contains references to the articles and announcements 
concerning CIP that have appeared in the library and trade press. 

Cataloging Non-Print at NMAC; a Guide for the Medical Librarian. March 

1972. 36p. ED 061 985. MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 
Institution: National Library of Medicine, National Medical Audiovisual Center, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Sponsor: National Library of Medicine (DHEW) , Bethesda, Maryland. 

Cataloging audiovisual materials consists of compiling depictive information which 
best describes the content and substance of the audiovisual. Since the physical nature 
of AV's makes it necessary to limit access to them, the catalog entry should contain 
information which will reduce to a minimum the occasions when the handling of the 
AV is necessary. The rules for cataloging nonprint media take account of certain 
attributes of the materials and of the conditions under which they are generally 
catalogued and used. These rules are designed for the treatment of nontheatrical 
AV's of the most common kinds. This guide follows the standard library cataloging 
practices as far as they are applicable to the cataloging of AV's. The Anglo-American 
Cataloging Rules have been expanded and modified when necessary in order to in- 
clude all elements required for thorough cataloging of nonbook materials. These 
rules can be adapted for cataloging special types of AV's and aggregations of AV's 
assembled for special purposes. 

Creation of Machine Readable Catalog Entries; An Adaptation of the "Data 
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Preparation Manual: MARC Editors." May 1971. 72p. ED 060 858. MF $0.65, 
HC $3.29. 

Institution: Ohio College Library Center, Columbus. 
Sponsor: Office of Education (DHEW) — Washington, D.C. 

This manual specifies the additional steps required in the data collection process 
to prepare bibliographic data for conversion into machine-readable form. It is de- 
signed to aid catalogers in preparing catalog entries in machine-readable form for the 
on-line cataloging system of the Ohio College Library Center. The rules for data prep- 
aration for compatibility with an on-line system are presented, and are based upon 
"Data Preparation Manual: MARC Editors" (MARC Manual, Vol. 2) . 

Epstein, A. H., and others. Bibliographic Automation of Large Library Opera- 
tions Using a Time-Sharing System: Phase II, Part 1 (July 1970-June 1911). 
Final Report. February 1972. 287p. ED 060 883. MF $0.65, HC $9.87. 

Institution: Stanford University, California. Libraiies. 

Sponsor: Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology (DHEW/OE), Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The main objectives of Project BALLOTS (Bibliographic Automation of Large 
Library Operations Using a Time-Sharing System) are: to control rising technical 
processing costs and, at the same time, to provide improved levels of service. This 
report on BALLOTS Phase II is concerned with the development and implementation 
of the production library automation system — the system that will support the day-to- 
day operations of the library. The report is divided into four parts. Chapter I gives 
some background for the report and summarizes the nature of the BALLOTS system, 
as well as its status at the end of the reporting period (June 1971) . Chapter 2 
describes development progress in two different areas: the bibliographic services and 
system design as seen by the user; and the software and hardware design to support 
these services (including video terminal selection and screen design) . Chapter 3 de- 
scribes the major standards and analytic studies completed during the design. Each 
of these standards or studies became a part of the design, or had a substantial effect 
on the user or the design described in Chapter 2. Chapter 4 describes the activities 
currently under way and future plans. 

Gilbert, John. New Code, Old Problems; A Critical Discussion of Some Aspects 
of the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules (1967). 1971. 30p. ED 061 958. 
MF $0.65. 

Institution: North East London Polytechnic (England) . Library. 

There is a fairly large body of literature on the 1967 Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules (AACR). Much of the adverse criticism which this literature contains is concerned 
with comparatively unimportant shortcomings of the code. This paper discusses what 
the author considers to be some of the more serious defects. Several suggestions are 
made for improving the code: (1) to avoid ambiguity, the rules in a catalog code 
must be based on a carefully controlled vocabulary; (2) a code should be based on 
stated principles; (3) rules for the selection of main entry headings should be more 
strictly adhered to; (4) inconsistency in rules determining the structure of main 
entries must be eliminated; and (5) a cataloging code should be as brief as possible. 
The overall effectiveness of a code depends to a large extent on the effectiveness of its 
arrangement. The fact that the scope of some rules is not clear makes it difficult to 
assess the comprehensiveness of the AACR, but it is probably the most comprehensive 
code for author/title cataloging in existence. 

Grego, Noel R., ed. 1971 Directory of Institutions Offering or Planning Pro- 
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grams for the Training of Library Technical Assistants. 1971. 141p. 
ED 060 906. MF $0.65, HC $4.75, $6.00 outside U.S.A. (Council on Library 
Technology, 3800 Peterson Ave., Chicago, IL 60659) . 
Institution: Council on Library Technology. 

Programs for the training of library technical assistants exist in more than 31 states 
of the United States and six provinces of Canada. A total of 134 programs have been 
identified, 118 in the U.S. and 16 in Canada. This directory is arranged in two alpha- 
betical groups — by state for the U.S. and by province for Canada. Within each state or 
province, entries are arranged alphabetically by institution. Each includes the name, 
address, and telephone number of the institution; name and title of the person in 
charge of the program; the title of the program; the year it began; course numbers; 
titles; and credit. 

Haas, Warren J. Preparation of Detailed Specifications for a National System 
for the Preservation of Library Materials. Final Report. February 1972. 34p. 
ED 060 908. MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 

Institution: Association of Research Libraries, Washington, D.C. 

Sponsor: Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology (DHEW/OE) , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

This report identifies steps that might be taken by organizations, individual libraries, 
and libraries acting collectively to work towards resolution of the many problems 
that have been brought on by the physical deterioration of books and journals. An 
attempt is made to clarify the nature of the preservation problem and to assess 
progress made in recent years. A number of specific recommendations for action are 
made. A method of generating broader participation is suggested in the area of 
research into the causes of paper deterioration and remedial techniques. An analytical 
investigation of the merits of alternate methods of text preservation is also proposed. 
Additional needs in the area of education and training are identified, and the im- 
portance of specific preservation activities by individual libraries is underscored. The 
fundamental requirement is affirmed that preservation of library materials be seen 
as an inseparable part of the broader objective of extending access to recorded 
information. Approaches to developing a capability for collective action are advanced, 
and measures to be taken in such areas as storage standards, identification and re- 
cording of preservation copies, and preservation priorities are suggested. 

Johnson, Donald W. Toward a National Serials Data Program: Final Report of 
the National Serials Pilot Project. 1972. 93p. ED 063 009. MF $0.65, HC $5.00 
prepaid (The Association of Research Libraries, 1527 New Hampshire Ave., 
NW, Washington, DC 20036) . 

Institution: Association of Research Libraries, Washington, D.C. 

The National Serials Pilot Project, Phase II of the National Serials Data Program, 
is described. Utilizing the MARC format for processing serials, the objectives were: 
(1) to create a machine-readable file containing live serials in the fields of science and 
technology; (2) to produce a number of preliminary listings; and (3) to produce one 
or more written reports covering procedures, problems, and results. Data were input 
via an administrative terminal system to a 360/40 computer; processing of data was 
done on a 360/50 computer. Among the conclusions and recommendations are: (1) a 
national serials data bank in machine-readable form is both technically and eco- 
nomically feasible; (2) such a data bank should have its own machine-readable 
authority file for corporate names; (3) input and output in upper case only would 
be more satisfactory from both the systems viewpoint and the cost viewpoint, but 
probably would not be accepted by the library community; and (4) serious con- 
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sideration should be given to the question of applicability of existing cataloging 
rules in the determination of main entry in a machine-readable file. 

Lakhanpal, S. K. A Manual for Recording Serial Publications in Kardex, Re- 
vised Edition. 1971. 44p. ED 060 887. MF $0.65, HC $2.00 (Murray Memorial 
Library, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) . 

Institution: Saskatchewan University, Saskatoon. Murray Memorial Library. 

The refolding of serials is an important function of a serials department. It helps 
in controlling the in-coming serials, claiming the not-received and missing issues, ami 
answering inquiries regarding the current holdings of the library. This manual bricl- 
ly describes the 3" x 5" file card system of recording serials, defines the various types 
of serial publications, and then provides a complete discussion on the use of the 
Kardex method. The various Kardex processes and notations discussed here are: 
date stamp, call number, plastic indicators, missing issue slips, duplicates, titles on 
display, removal from the reading area, reprints, separately cataloged items, titles 
not in the Kardex, invoicing, withdrawal of cards, filing, back issues, damaged jour- 
nals, errata and information sheets, and notes. Included are several examples of 
sample forms used in the process of recording serials. 

Lamy-Rousseau, Francoise. Easy Method for Inventory-Taking and Classifica- 
tion of Audio-Visual Material, 1st ed., rev. 1972. 181p. HC $8.50 prepaid 
(M. F. Rousseau. 187 rue Brais, Longueuil, Quebec, Canada) . 

The alphanumeric code is a system put forward with the hope that it will bring 
uniformity in methods of inventory- taking and describing all sorts of audiovisual 
material which can be used in either French or English. The alphanumeric code 
classifies audiovisual materials in such a way as to indicate the exact nature of the 
media, the format, the year the document was edited, and the color if any. The 
classification systems actually in use regroup all documents by subjects. The alphanu- 
meric code can be added by combining it with either of the following: (1) key words 
assembled on cards in alphabetical order in the same manner as subject-headings 
are traditionally classified; (2) key words assembled on periodical and cumulative 
lists with the help of a computer; and (3) traditional classification systems such as 
Dewey Decimal, Library of Congress, and the Universal Decimal Classification. The 
code can also be easily combined with the Uniterm Indexing System. 

Martin, M. D., and Barnes, C. I. Report on the Feasibility of an International 
Serials Data System, and Preliminary Systems Design. Prepared for the 
UNISIST/ ICSU-AB Working Group on Bibliographic Descriptions. April 
1970. 115p. ED 061 954. MF $0.65, HC $6.58. 

Institution: Institution of Electrical Engineers, London (England) . 

Sponsor: International Council of Scientific Unions, Paris (France) . 

The purpose of the study was to define a world-wide machinery registering the 
essential characteristics of scientific periodicals and making them available to all 
interested individuals or organizations. The study is a combined feasibility study and 
preliminary system design. No provision was made to identity individual organizations 
which might participate at the international or local levels; nor for the maintenance 
of the data base; nor for the production of publications and services. Chapters 2 to 
10 of the report constitute a detailed study of the proposed International Serials 
Data System. In particular, Chapters 4 and 7 are concerned with the content of the 
computer data base, and with detailed procedures for capturing and recording 
information for the system. Chapter II summarizes the authors' conclusions and 
recommendations. Supporting information is presented in a series of appendixes in- 
cluding a brief survey of existing serials data systems. 
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Proceedings of the International Symposium: "UDC in Relation to Other In- 
dexing Languages" (Herceg Novi, Yugoslavia, June 28-July 1 1971). 1971. 
422p. ED 062 995. MF $0.65, HC $6.00 (Jugoslovenski Centar za tehnicu i 
Naucnu Dokumentaciju, P.O. Box 724 Belgrade, Yugoslavia) . 

Institution: Yugoslav Center for Technical and Scientific Documentation, Belgrade 
(Yugoslavia) . 

Sponsor: International Federation for Documentation, The Hague (Netherlands) . 

The stress of this symposium was on the role of the Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion (UDC) and other indexing languages, especially in multilingual and multidis- 
ciplinary information systems, rather than on their potential uses in mechanized 
retrieval systems. The consensus of the symposium was: (1) that, without major 
structural changes, a system like the UDC cannot continue to serve as an interna- 
tionally accepted ordering system for the rapidly proliferating new subject-fields, which 
have to be handled in modern information retrieval systems; (2) UDC improvement 
should be based on better methodology and clearer guidelines for those working to 
revise specific fields; and (3) that the International Federation for Documentation 
(FID) should aim at preparing, publishing, and maintaining a Standard Reference 
(SR) scheme consisting of a "roof classification schedule" of not more than three or 
four hierarchic levels as the unifying/switching language, with suitably indicated 
points and symbol devices for coupling to specific classifications, thesauri, etc. leav- 
ing the responsibility for full editions with national members, and for special-subject 
editions with the specialized interests concerned. A list of symposium participants 
is appended. 

Project Intrex. Semiannual Activity Report, 15 September 1971-15 March 1972. 
March 1972. lllp. ED 060 899. MF $0.65, HC $6.58. 

Institution: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 

Sponsor: Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York; Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., Washington, D.C.; National Science Foundation, Washington, D.C.; 
Office of Education (DHEW) , Washington, D.C. 

Heavy emphasis was placed on experiments, and interpretation of experimental 
results. A set of experiments was designed to yield quantitative information on how 
the experimental subjects used the full-text-access system, why they used it and how 
effective it was. A detailed report of work on this topic to date is presented. The in- 
depth analysis of the Intrex system of bibliographic storage and retrieval is con- 
tinued. The economic studies of information systems were extended along lines that 
refined the system models being used for study and that included consideration of 
networks of information systems. Two Project Intrex-designed display terminals are 
now in operation and both can engage the Intrex system simultaneously. The termi- 
nal has been newly named BRISC (Buffered Remote Interactive Search Console) . 
Users prefer BRISC to other available terminals because of its large-size characters, 
bright display, and the save-page feature of the terminals. Refinements in the full- 
text-access system have been made to overcome occasional difficulties experienced in 
centering text on the cathode-ray-tube screen. 

Roberts, Stephen A. A Machine Readable Data Base of Social Science Serials. 

November 1971. 27p. ED 060 876. MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 
Institution: Bath University of Technology (England) . University Library. 

A discussion of one of the main activities of the DISISS (Design of Information 
Systems in the Social Sciences) project is presented in this working paper. A com- 
prehensive Check List of Social Science Serials (CLOSSS) is being prepared as a basis 
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for bibliometric studies of the primary and secondary literature of the social sci- 
ences. The CLOSSS data base will be made machine readable so that a wide range of 
bibliometric studies can be undertaken using statistical and mathematical techniques. 
Section 2 of this paper deals with requirements for bibliometric studies. Problems 
associated with the construction of a machine-readable data base are discussed in 
section 3. Detailed design features and problems of CLOSSS are set down in section 4. 
Section 5 takes a wider view and looks at CLOSSS in a number of contexts in which 
a serials data base can make a contribution. Section 6 concludes the discussion, giving 
some general issues which must be resolved before the future development of CLOSSS 
can be estimated. 

Universal Copyright Convention, as Revised, xuith Protocols; Message from the 
President of the United States Transmitting the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention as Revised at Paris on July 24, 1971, Together with Two Related 
Protocols. 1972. 67p. ED 060 869. MF $0.65, HC S3.29. 

Institution: U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. Senate. 

The basic purpose behind the Paris Conference was to satisfy the practical needs 
of developing countries for ready access to educational, scientific, and technical works, 
without weakening the structure and scope of copyright protection offered by devel- 
oped countries under both the Universal Copyright convention and the Berne Con- 
vention. This document is a copy of the one sent to the Senate for ratification. 



Statement of Ownership and Management 

LRTS is published quarterly by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chica- 
go, IL 60611. American Library Association, owner; Robert Wedgeworth, editor. Fourth class 
postage paid at Fulton, Missouri. Printed in U.S.A. As a nonprofit organization authorized 
to mail at special rates (Section 132.121, Postal Manual), the purposes, function, and non- 
profit status of this organization and the exempt status for Federal income tax purposes 
have not changed during the preceding twelve months. 

Extent and Nature of Circulation 

("Average" figures denote the number tif copies printed each issue during the preceding 
twelve months: "Actual" figures denote number oE copies of single issue published nearest 
to 61in B date—the Fall 1972 issue.) Total number a! copies printed; Average 12,575; 
Actual. 12,500. Paid orcii/aiicn: not applicable (i.e., no sales through dealers, carriers, street 
vendors and counter salts). Mail subscriptions: Average 10,665; Actual 10J233. Free Dis- 
tribution: Average 647; Actual M7; Tola/ Distribution: Average 1 1,312; Actual 10,880. Of- 
fice use, leftover, unaccounted, spoiled after printing: Average 1,263; Actuai 1,620. Total 
(mm previous two entries): Average 12,575; Actual 12,500. 

Statement of Ownership, Management and Circulation 
(PS form 3526, July 1972) for 1972 filed with the 
United States Post Office Postmaster in Chicago, 
October 31, 1972. 
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You can 
own hundreds of 



Mm 



English 

for less than the price of 
the trip to England. 

Immediate access to our collections of Early English Books is 
better than a sabbatical in Great Britain— although perhaps not as 
much fun. Students and faculty alike will enjoy the benefits of doing 
research from primary sources when they are in your library. 

Our collections include almost all the titles listed by Pollard 
and Redgrave in their "Short-Title Catalogue . . . 1475-1640" 
(STC I), and by Donald Wing in his "Short-Title Catalogue . . . 
1641-1700" (STC II). 

Through the cooperation of libraries in Great Britain and the 
United States, we are photographing the titles from these two 
authoritative bibliographies, and making them available to the 
academic community on 35mm roll microfilm and as bound, xero- 
graphic copies. Included with the microfilm are guides listing the 
collections' contents by reels, and cumulative cross indexes by STC 
number. 

These primary sources for the study of Tudor and Stuart times 
are issued serially as additional titles are photographed. They are a 
very economical way for your library to increase its holdings 
dramatically— without the need for elaborate storage facilities or an 
increased budget. 

Further information about these collections can be obtained 
from the Series Product Manager, Xerox University Microfilms, 300 
North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 

Xerox University Microfilms 




XEROX 



XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 



Yl 




Introducing Two New Important 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC TOOLS 



LC/ TITLE REGISTER lists alphabetically the full title entry of 
all library materials catalogued by the Library of Congress 
since January 1970. 

Under each title entry data also shown includes: 



beginning January 1970 

• LC card order number 

• Authoritative LC Main 
Entry 

• MARC/CIP Indicator 
Flags 



plus beginning January 1973 

• ISBN where assigned 

• Uniform Title 

• Series Added Entries 



LC/ENGLISH TITLE REGISTER is identical to the full LC Title 
Register above, except it contains only the English language 
entries. All foreign language materials have been removed 
for the convenience of libraries not interested in these titles. 



TITLE REGISTER USES abound for all libraries; academic and public, research and 
special, large and small: 

• order catalog cards from LC by number and save 400 per title search 

• verify individual purchase requisitions by title for correct identification 

• when title is known, search current materials contents of catalog files 
arranged by authoritative LC Main Entry, e.g., 

[2 National Union Catalog \j\ Regional Union Catalogs 

Proofslip Files \j\ Author Catalogs 

[V| Official Catalogs [V] Depository Card Files 

• Use as title index to MARC tapes and other MARC based files 



Subscription Rates 
for Title Registers 
on 4"x6" negative 
microfiche 



Subscriptions 


LC/Title 
Register 


LC/ English 
Title Register 


Weekly Update & Bi-Monthly Running Cumulations 


$2,240 


$1,150/Yr. 


Bi-Monthly Update & Cumulation 


$1,200 


$ 385/Yr. 


Merged Register for 1970, '71, and '72 


$ 800 


$ 410 



IZDIZD s P ecial discounts available for multiple year subscriptions and quan- 
□□□□ tity orders ,or librarv consortia and network groups. ORDER FROM: 

□□□□ 

□IIIEE] INFORMATION DYNAMICS CORPORATION, Dept. T - 2000 
□□□□ 80 Main Street, Reading, Massachusetts 01887 



Casino Theater, New York, 18%. The Byron 
Collection. Museum of the City of New York 



The Guthrie Theater, 
19(3. Minneapolis 



Documents of 

American Theater History 

Vols. 1 and 2: Famous American Playhouses 
William C. Young 

Presenting a unique compilation of primary and 
secondary sources illuminating the history of 
American playhouses, from 1716 to 1971. Letters, 
diaries, journals and newspaper reports of participants 
and observers show how the American playhouse evolved 
architecturally from crude colonial structures to 
elaborate complexes, how theater companies were 
organized and financed, how audiences responded to the 
plays presented and how religious and cultural values 
affected the theatrical enterprise. Arranged 
chronologically. Lavishly illustrated, completely 
indexed for use as a reference book. All sources 
reproduced have complete bibliographic citations. 
Volumes 1 and 2, $50. ISBN 0-8389-0136-0 (1973) 

Volume 1, 1716-1899 
Volume 2, 1900-1971 

Volumes 3, 4 and 5, Famous Actors and Actresses of 
the American Stage are in preparation. 



American Library Association 

50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Illinois 60611 



AT LAST: 

A social sciences reference tool 
that's easy to use, highly current, 
and multidisciplinary too! 



Beginning in 1973 it will be 
a lot easier to search the 
social sciences journal 
literature if your library 
has the new Social 
Sciences Citation Index™ 
(SSCr M ). 

SSCI will offer an 
integrated search system 
designed to overcome the 
ambiguous terminology 
and wide scatter of related 
articles that used to make 
social science searches so 
difficult. It will take 
advantage of two powerful 
retrieval methods: 
Citation Indexing — which 
utilizes the fact that an 
article's reference 
citations to earlier 
publications are excellent 
indicators of the subject of 
the article, and 
Permuterm® Indexing— a 
natural language system 
that pairs every significant 
word in an article's title 
with every other word in 
that title to produce 
extremely specific, two- 
level indexing entries. 

With SSCI, all you'll need 
to start a search on any 
subject is the name of a 
key author in the field of 
interest or any English 
word that is descriptive of 
the subject. There's no 
need to master specialized 



search vocabularies or 
complex classification 
schemes. 

With SSCI you won't have 
to use a half-dozen 
discipline-oriented indexes 
to assure comprehensive 
searches. A single look-up 
lets you search the entire 
output of over 1,000 
journals from aM the fields 
relevant to the social 
sciences including 
anthropology, community 
health, demography, 
economics, educational 
research, ethnic group 



studies, geography, 
history, law, linguistics, 
management, marketing, 
political science, 
psychiatry, psychology, 
sociology, statistics, and 
urban planning and 
development. 

And because SSCI will be 
computer-produced, it will 
be the most current index 
of its size. That means 
you'll find new articles 
while they're still new. 

Send the coupon for 
more information. 




Please send me 
more Information 
on your new 

SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 
CITATION 
INDEX'". 



NAME_ 



I 

I _ 

I D©D e .n 

325 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. USA 
Tel: {215) 923-3300 Cable: SCINFO, Telex: 84-5305 



POSITION. 

LIBRARY 

ADDRESS- 
CITY. 



_STATE_ 




J 




IF YOUR LAST ORDER HAD BEEN 
FILLED BY BAKER & TAYLOR, 

THIS SPACE 
WOULD BE FILLED WITH BOOKS 



. . . because you pay less when you are a Baker 
& Taylor customer. Any type of book or edi- 
tion, it doesn't matter — you get the most 
competitive discounts in the industry. So the 
money you save can be used to buy extra 
books — very important in these days of higher 
prices and tighter budgets. 

Would you like proof of the savings we offer? 



Just send us a copy of a recent order filled by 
another source. Mask out the prices if you like, 
and ask us to give you a computer print-out of 
our prices, book by book. Then you'll see how 
many more books you can get for the same 
dollars — at Baker & Taylor. 
No obligation, of course. Address your nearest 
Baker & Taylor division. 



TheBaker &Taylor Co . 




EASTERN DIVISION 
SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 08876 

50 Kirby Avenue, Tel: 201-722-8000 
N.Y. City Tel: 212-227-8470 



SOUTHEAST DIVISION 
COMMERCE, GEORGIA 30529 

Tel: 404-335-5000 



MIDWEST DIVISION 
MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 

Gladiola Avenue 
Tel: 815-472-2444 
Chicago Tel: 312-641-3233 

New Books Inspection Center 5820 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036, Tel.- 213-938-2925 



SOUTHWEST DIVISION 
CLARKSVILLE, TEXAS 75426 

Industrial Park 
Tel: 214-427-3811 



WESTERN DIVISION 
RENO, NEVADA 8950! 

380 Edison Way 
Teh 702-786-6700 




ALL desired titles, periodicals and irregulars, foreign or domestic, available from 
one source . . . simplifies your work. Regional offices assure exceptional, de- 
centralized service. Next time, give us a call . . . we'd like to be of service. 

EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 

826 S. Northwest Highway 
Barringten, HI. 60010 
1312) 381-2190 



Suite 110-B, Diamond Hill Complex 681 Market Street 



P. O. Bo* 1943 
Birmingham, Ala. 35201 
|20S) 871-3529 

540 Granite Street . 
Braintree, Mass* 02184 
(617) 843-23B3 

415 Douglas Plaza Building 
Dallas, Texas 75225 
(214) 369-7591 



2480 W. 26th Avenue 
Denver, Colo. 80211 
1303) 433-3235 

2352 Utah Avenue 

El Segundo, Calif. 90245 

|213) 772-2381 

512 Nicollet Building 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 

1612) 333-5081 

EBSCO Building 

Red Bank, N.J. 07701 

(201) 741-4300 



San Francisco, Calif. 94105 
(415) 391-3500 

5406-A Port Royal Rd.— Suite 200 
Springfield, Va. 22151 
(703) 321-7516/321-9630 

545 Cedar Lane 
Teaneck, N.J, 07666 
1201) 836-8700 

Six Thorncliff Park Drive 
Toronto 17, Ontario, Canada 
(416| 421-9000 



division of 



EBSCO 
ftntrM. 



YOU WILL HAVE— 

"CONFIDENCE" 

tn Our Complete 
Periodicals Service — 
All American and Foreign Titles 

PromptnOM ii a Traditional part 
of McGregor Sorvico . . . at woll ar. 

• EXPERIENCE 

• TRAINED PERSONNEL 

• FINANCIAL STABILITY 

• AMPLE FACILITIES 

• RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 

An crffracfivo brochure: it 
avwfabfa far Ih* atking. 
SUBSCRIBE TO 

McCKECOR girtfTf Jfi£L 
BULLETIN IfiHa YEAR 

t^rfC Cjlpfe© OS! 

MOUNT MOMtlS, IUINOIS .1054 



NEARLY 7,000 

CORE COLLECTION 
REPRINT TITLES 

PLUS: 

• original trade books 

• tape cassettes 

• large print editions 

• microfiche 



All this and no gimmicks . . . 
just good service from the 
library-oriented publisher. 



BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES, it*: 

50 Liberty Avenue, Freeport, New\btk 11520 

(516) 379 9270 

For Catalogs, Write or Call Collect 



Library I National 

Union 

Congress 



You Can Now Purchase 

the Library of Congress/ National Union Catalogs 

on 4x6 positive or negative microfiche. 

NCR/Microcard Editions offers an exact reprint 

of this massive compilation in a form that is 

compact, easy to use, and moderately priced. 

The years 1898-1970 are available 

at a total price of $2409.00; 

current subscriptions cost $1 75.00 for 1971 

and $260.00 for 1972. 

Buy the complete series and get 

a new NCR38X microfiche reader free. 



□I 



C R 



Mierocard 



901 TWENTY-SIXTH STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON. D.C. 20M7 



□ THIS (S AN ORDER FOR THE FOLLOWING SECTIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS/ NATIONAL 
UNION CATALOGS on 4" x 8" □ positive microfiche; □ negative microfiche; □ micro-opaque cards. 

□ LC CATALOG TO JULY 31, 194£ 167 vols $699.00 £^ 

□ LC CATALOG: SUPPLEMENT, 1942-1947. 42 vols 1199.00 u 



□ LC CATALOG: AUTHOR CATALOG, 1848-52. 24 vols. . . .$119.00 

□ NUC, 1953-57. 28 vols $125.00 

□ NUC, 1952-55. 30 vols $199.00 

□ NUC, 1958-62. 54 vols. $266,00 

□ NUC, 1963-67. 72 vols $393,00 

□ NUC, 1968, 12 vols $130.00 

□ NUC, 1969. 13 vols $130.00 

□ NUC, 1970. 14 vols $150.00 

□ NUC, 1971 (quarterly cumulations) $175.00 

□ NUC, 1972 (monthly issues, quarterly cumulation) 

□ PLEASE SEND DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET AND SAMPLE NUC 
MICROFICHE 




WHY 
LIBRARY 
BINDING? 

Library Binding is a special kind of 
binding developed primarily for 
libraries, and includes the initial 
hardcover binding of periodicals, 
the rebinding of used books and 
the pre-binding of new books — 
all in accordance with the LBI 
Standard. 

By specifying low cost library bind- 
ing for all your binding require- 
ments, you can save thousands of 
dollars in your budget (amount de- 
pendent upon size of original 
budget) because each volume will 
withstand 100 or more circulations, 
over four times the number pro- 
vided by a publisher's library edi- 
tion. This new-found money can 
then be used to purchase new 
titles, thereby increasing the size of 
your collection without substan- 
tially increasing the budget. 

Write today for our 
free brochures and 
the name of your 
nearest Certified 
Library Binder. 

t LiBmry re Bindinglnstitute 

50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 02109 





A How much 
con a subscription 
agency 

save your library 



on 1 



Consider how long it takes to 
order one subscription, how much 
it costs to process one invoice for 
payment and send one check. Es- 
timates run from $10.00 to $18.00 
for each order. Multiply by the 
number of subscriptions your li- 
brary orders, and see how much 
you'll save by sending one order 
and one check for all your periodi- 
cals to F. W. Faxon Co. 
Send for our free descriptive 
brochure and annual Librarians' 
Guide listing more than 50,000 
domestic and foreign periodicals. 
Library business is our only 
business— since 1886. 

(F\A/n f.uj. Fnxon co.,inc. 

1LULLJ 15 Southwest Park 

Westwood, Mass. 02090 
Telephone: (800) 225-7894 (Toll Free) 



AVAILABLE NOW I A New 
Library Tool. 

SERIALS: 







SEALS' 























Acquisition 
& Maintenance 

by Clara D. Brown 



Library of Congress Catalog Card 
Number: 76:189654 
Mrs. Brown has authored this book 
during retirement after 30 years serv- 
ice as librarian at Washington State 
and Louisiana State Universities. 
Librarians who have reviewed the 
volume find it "down to earth and 
extremely clear" . . "outlines with 
wit and perception all of the difficul- 
ties with which serials people must 
contend and suggests solutions." 

Order Now at $4.95 from . 

EBSCO industries. Inc. &\ 

Book Dept. 
P.O. Box 1943 'Birmingham, Ala. 35201 



when 



you 
bought 
that 
microform 
reader 

did 

yet 
9 



consider 

THE MANUFACTURER'S CLAIMS: 

The [reader] has no complicated con- 
trols or touchy adjustments; maximum 
ease of operation is built into the reader. 
Just insert the fiche in the precision hold- 
ing and transporting mechanism, flip 
the switch, adjust focus, and scan. 



Quoted from the manufacturer's liter- 
ature. 



consult 

LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS: 

The design of the reader does not pro- 
vide for a page indicator grid. The platen 
moves awkwardly and binds, especially 
when moving from side to side. 

The user must reach to the left side of 
the reader and move a short arm back 
and forth to focus the image. 

None of the controls are labeled. The 
user must experiment with the various 
levers and handles to learn how to use 
the reader. 

The bracket holding the platen handle 
allows the film to catch between the 
bracket and glass, which can tear the 
film if the user is not careful. 

From an evaluation of the same ma- 
chine in the July, 1972 LIBRARY TECH- 
NOLOGY REPORTS. 



library 
technology 
reports 

A Product Testing and Evaluation Service 



American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Matched sets 




Computer-produced by 
Richard Abel to match your card format. 



We'd like to introduce you to a very 
versatile and comprehensive computer 
cataloging system designed just for you. 
This system complements your staff with 
a complete, professional cataloging and 
processing team. Available when you need 
them— without sacrificing an iota of for- 
mat uniformity. 

No. 1 in computer cataloging. 

We've spent over 6 years developing and 
perfecting a computer system entirely 
adaptable to your cataloging system. We 
added Richard Abel's extensive records of 
over 500,000 active titles — considered one 
of the largest data bases in use in the 
world — to handle as. large a load as you 
might require, at any time. These and 
many other flexible advantages — just to 
do it your way. 1 

Whole or part of your program. 

Our staff is working for you all the 
time, whether you need them right now or 
not. Ready to take care of your backlogs, 



for instance, and getting them down to a 
reasonable level. Or, ready to handle your 
entire cataloging function under your di- 
rection. The cost is only 45* a 4SAT card 
set (by LC card number request), with no 
special set-up fees or inconveniences. 
Your man at Richard Abel. 

A Richard Abel specialist is located near 
you for prompt, personal service. He will 
help you fit our system to your format, as 
well as be on hand if further modifications 
may be required at a later time. He is on 
hand right now to provide further details 
and a complete explanation of this time 
and money-saving service which we think 
is the very finest available. 

■ Formats tailor-made to your 
specifications 

■ Over 500,000 active titles 

■ Catalog card sets, processing kits, 
full book processing, machine- 
readable records 



write or call collect for further information: 
503-645-3511, extension 204 

RICHARD AB6L & COMPANY, INC- 

f *W§ POST OFFICE BOX 4245 ■ PORTLAND, OREGON 97208 

U * / BRANCH OFFICES: ARLINGTON, TEX. ■ ATLANTA, GA ■ BLACKWOOD, N.J. ■ DENVER, COLO. 

a •{ GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA • MARION, OHIO ■ WALTHAM, MASS. • MILL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
^ ZION, ILL. ■ TORONTO, CANADA ■ OVERSEAS OFFICES: AMSTERDAM • LONDON ■ SYDNEY 



From the publishers 
who are identified with 
major bibliography" 



ASIAN STUDIES 
Cambridge South Asian Archive: 
Records of the British period in South Asia 
relating to India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 
Nepal and Afghanistan held in the Centre of 
South Asian Studies, University of Cambridge. 
Edited by mary Thatcher 
£6.00 0720103649 March 

Union Catalogue of Asian Publications 

19JI Supplement 

EditedbyD. e. hall 

Adds recent acquisitions to the list of major 

Asian holdings in British libraries. 

Price to be announced, o 7201 0302 9 May 

Union Catalogue of the Serial Publications of the 
Indian Government 1 Sj S- 19 held in libraries in 
Britain 

Edited by t. macdonald 
The fourth volume in the paperbound series : 
South Asian Government bibliographies. 
£6.50 0720103630 February 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

A London Bibliography of the Social Sciences, 

Seventh Supplement, 1 969-1 972 Volumes 22-28 

Seven new volumes of the London School of 

Economics card catalogue. 

£98.00 the set. 0720102979 May 

Mansell 



3 Bloomsbury Place London WCi A 2QA England 



LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Published Library Catalogues 

Edited by Robert collison 

A handbook to major English language 

library catalogues in book form. 

Price to be announced, o 7201 0369 x April 

LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
Sale Catalogues of Libraries of Eminent Persons 
General Editor :a.n.l. munby 
This series, published with Sotheby Park- 
Bernet Publications, reproduces in facsimile a 
selection of historic sale catalogues. The first 
six volumes are still available. 

Volume 7, Men of Letters, edited by hugh 
amory: the sales oiAtterbury, Blair, Fielding, 
Goldsmith, Mallet, Montagu. 
Price to be announced. 0720103665 April 

Volume 8, Political Thinkers, edited by 
seamus deane: the sales of Burke, Godwin, 
Hastings, Hollis, 0' Cornell, Wilkes. 
Price to be announced. 0720103673 April 

Vaughan Williams Memorial Library Catalogue 
The listings include published and 
unpublished material representing the 
holdings of the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society. 

Price to be announced. 072010368 1 Spring 



♦Librarians have coined our National Union Catalog, Pre- 19 ; 6 Imprints 'The Mansell' 



BIBTET was designed especially for library applications. 
BIBfET was designed by library system experts. 
BIBIET is installed and used right in the library. 
BIBtET lets you specify your own automated library system. 
BIBtET gives highest yield from bibliographic searches. 
BIBtET includes MARC and all LC cataloging since 1953. 
BIBtET uses interactive on-line mini-computers. 
BIBIET can operate in batch or on-line mode. 
BIB/ET makes ready-to-file catalog card sets in minutes. 
f3 1 13 NET individually prints 200 finished cards per hour. 
BIBtET can communicate on-line to other libraries. 
BIBtET can communicate on-line to centralized computers. 
BIBtET lets you hook-on to other library networks. 
BIBIET lets you keep your autonomy when you do. 
BIBIET servicing is done by the people who build it. 



BURET IS NOW AND TOMORROW! 



□□□□ Call 617-944-2224 or write to: Dept. B-422 

□□□□ V 

ggyg INFORMATION DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
□□□□ 80 Main Street, Reading, Massachusetts 01867 



ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASSOCIATIONS, SEVENTH EDITION. For 16 years Encyclopedia o1 
tions has been the busy librarian's best means of identifying national special-interest organizatu 
are primary sources of current information on every conceivable subject, The Seventh Editior 
completely revised and enlarged by 1,500 entries, making a total of nearly 16,650 associatior 
Volume 1. National Organizations of the U.S. Organizations are grouped into 19 categories 
to their principal interests. Each entry covers 1 7 vital items, including organization's name, addr 
number, purpose, and publications. With a 43,750-item alphabetical and keyword index. Volurr 
graphic and Executive Index, Geographic section lists in state and city order the associations 
1 Executive section identifies executives mentioned in Volume 1 Volume 3. New Associa 
Projects. Cumulatively indexed, this quarterly publication supplements information in Volume 1 be 
tions. Volume 1. $38.50 Volume 2, $25.00. Volume 3. 2-year imer-edition subscription, with bind 
"This work will be required in virtually every library where business is being served in even a minor 
Paul Wasserman, Library Journal. "Will provide a one-stop source for most of the inquiries receive 
type of information in most libraries." - Bohdan S Wynar. American Refarence Books Annual 
an invaluable source for tracing details of American associations."— ASLIB Proceedings. "Impoi 
useful reference book " — American Libraries. 

BOOK REVIEW INDEX PUBLICATION RESUMED. In response to the insistence of librarians, 
key lo all reviews in over 200 periodicals is being revived, after being suspended since the en 
Approximately 65.000 reviews of 35,000 new books will be indexed annually; each entry cites autl 
title of book, reviewing publication, and date and page of review. Periodical Issues. Three ft****-** 
issues, slated for publication in late 1972 and early 1973, will cover reviews appearing during 1972. In 19 
a bimonthly schedule will be resumed, with every second issue cumulating the preceding issue. Anm 
Cumulations. Shortly after the close of each year, annual cumulations for that year will be published. T 
1972 cumulation will be ready Spring, 1973. Retrospective Indexing. Coverage for the years 1969, 19 
and 1971 -the period of BRI's suspension— will be produced as rapidly as possible. The 1971 cumulati 
will be ready by mid-1973, followed by cumulations for 1970 and 1969, Annual Cumulations In Prn 
Cumulations for 1965. 1966, 1967, and 1968 are available for immediate shipment. Subscription 
Periodical Issues (beginning with 1972), $45.00lyesr. Annual Cumulations for 1969, 1970. 1971, and IS 
(clothbound) $45 0O/each. Annual Cumulations for 1 965, 1 966. 1 967. and 1968 (clothbound) $30.0Oles 

"A baBic reference tool which belongs in all libraries "-Choice, "The great number of periodicals indexec 
and Ihe inclusion of books reviewed only once make this a practical, useful tool —College & Research 
Libraries. "No other indexing service offers the diversity of Book Review Index. It is recommended for al 
libraries.'-Booklist. "Book Review Index has the potential of offering more and better coverage than tht 
Book Review Digest . This is a valuable tool for college, university, and larger public libranes"- 
Joseph W. Sprug, American Reference Books Annual. There remain librarians and other book peopli 
who are still unfamiliar with the potential usefulness of this key to otherwise unindexed and only partis 
accessible book review sources thai stand unused on tbair shelves "-Lee Ash, Library Journal. 



NEW EDITIONS OF FOUR 
POPULAR GALE TITLES 



NATIONAL FACULTY DIRECTORY— 1973, THIRD EDITION. The National Faculty Director 
1973 is a mammoth alphabetical name-and-address list of faculty personnel, probably the only source 
need to consult in order to learn "who's where" in the academic world. The listings in the new. Third Edr 
have been carefully confirmed or revised on the basis of recent catalogs and faculty lists. Covered are 41 3, 
faculty members at United States and selected Canadian junior colleges, colleges, and universities. Each e 
includes the individual's name, institution name, departmental designation, street address if necessary, 
city, state, and zip. Two volumes. (In Print) $68.50. 

"Clearly, this compilation is one of the most important reference works now available to the higher educatio 
academic community ... It is a unique and invaluable/resource to a multiplicity of users ... An essenti; 
acquisition for all academic libraries .'-Choice. "The rfurrency of information in the present edition is con 
siderably better than are most mailing lists distributed by some publishers and special mailing houses 
Bohdan S Wynar, American Reference Books Annual. 

SOMETHING ABOUT THE AUTHOR, VOLUME 3-The first two volumes in this innovative series I 
been enthusiastically accepted and successfully used by teachers and librarians who deal with yo 
readers— and, by the youngsters themselves, for "Something About The Author" offers a worthwhile reai 
incentive and a source of genuine satisfaction to the youthful user. This new volume furnishes full career 
personal data, bibliographies, and criticism on 200 authors and illustrators of juvenile and young adult fid 
nonaction, poetry, and drama. In the sidelights section of each sketch the author or illustrator tells o 
writings, hobbies, and other interests. With informal portraits and animated illustrations from the wc 
Volumes 1 , 2, and 3, covering over 600 juvenile authors and cumulatively indexed, are in print, $15.00le 
"The quality of this new biographical series both editorially and graphically is superior to other directories 
this field . . . The book is profusely illustrated not only with photos of the writers but with well-chosr 
illustrations."— American Reference Books Annual. "More than a Who's Who type of reference . . . Dupl 
cates some of the biographies in other reference sources . . . and in;its parent. Contemporary Authors, (bu 
the up-to-dateness and unique features in volume 1 make it useful Recommended " Booklist. 
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